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MANOHESTER, Saturday, OOTOBER Ist. 








| THA, 
| THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ CANAL, 


J. F. MART’S 





Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

| Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-fiavour, 3s. & 3s. 4d. 
Choicest Gatherings— Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
Souchong, 4s. 


q | Establishments, 

5 |___ OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 

,|| 110, Borough Buildings, London Road; 
a AND 

| 68, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 

3] Congou ............ 2s, 2s.4d. 2s. 6d. 
us] 

| 


DD. WARD, 


BOOTMAKER, 
34, DEANSGATE. 
| Manufacturer of the Reg. Shooting Boot. 








J|WILL OPEN 


| 
‘a 
| 


SHORTLY, 


MISS. STANDISH’S 


_ BLACKFRIARS 


‘LUNCHEON ROOM. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, 


urs. PER DOZEN. 


We still continue to supply pure, sound 
Bordeaux at this price. ‘The demand, which 
Steadily increases, shows that the wine is 
daily more appreciated. 

Of the finer wines of Bordeaux, including 
Chateaux Lafite, Latour, Margaux, Mouton, 
La Rose, La Grange, &c., we hold a very 
large stock - bottle, which we offer at 
10S., 22S., 26S., 305., 365., 428., 485., 545., 

608., 66s., 80s., 90s., and g6s. per aang 








James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
MANOHESTER. 
LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, HicH STREET. 





ee 


CUFF'’S **THOMPSTONE’S” 
SODA WATER, 
SELTZER WATER, 
POTASS WATER, 
LEMONADE, &c, 


JAMES HENRY CUFF, (late 8. Thompstone), 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere, 
Ask particularly for CUFF’S ‘‘THOMPSTONE’S,” 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL & REDUCTION IN PRICES, 


THE WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Have Removen from 22, Oldham Street, to those 
CENTRAL and CoMMODIOUS PREMISES, 


131, MARKET STREET, Manchester, 


Where the Public are respectfully requested to call and 
inspect their new 


“‘SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES, 


In announcing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Company 
refer with gratification to past achievements, Twenty ycara’ 
devotion to perfecting the Sewing Machine, and adapting it to 
social wants, now enable them to produce Machines at sucha 
price as to bring them within the redch of all classes; and th 
are confident of still further meriting an increase tn Publ 
Favour, already so fully accorded, as is proved by the regularly- 
increasing sales, now upwards of 80,000 achines per 
annum; and they beg to aggure, the Public at all times of the 
best that Mechanical Skill and Gentua oan préduce. 

Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 
Ba” Easy terms of payment arranged, when not convenient to 
pay full amount. 











131,MAREEBET STREET, 


Sole and exclusive Depot for MANCHESTER. 


NEW THA, 1870 & 1871. 
Ex “DIOMED,” via Suez Canal. 
Weighed from the Chest, $s. per Ib.; six pounds for 17a, 


NATHANIEL GOULD & C0., 


INDING the New Tea, ex “Erl King,” 

deficient in strength and flavour, have secured 

a large parcel of very FINE and strona MONING 

CONGOU, by the ‘‘Diomed,” which may be had in any 
quantities at either of their Establishments, 


3, MARKET PLACE. 
177, OXFORD STREB®, 
16, SWAN STREET. 
260, DEANSGATE. 

101, OLDFIELD ROAB. 


MEREDITH'S 
Cheap Hosiery, Shirt, and Collar 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

147 & 149, Great Jackson 8t., Hulme. 
SCARVES, TIES, AND COLLARS, VERY CHEAP, 
And in Great Variety, 

SHIRTS MADB TO ORDER, 











Price One Penny. 
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NDE & SHELDRICK, 





Jin 
ye 20s. to 40s. 


SPECIALITIES 
OVERCOATS, 


Manchester. 


72. OLDHAM STREET, 


LITELS NONATVO “ 
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Is the only kind used in Her Majesty's Laundry. 


HOSE Ladies who have not yet used Ninety-nine London, besides four hundred andtwenty 

Provincial Newspa 
| WAVERLEY, OWL, and PICKWICK PENS to their 
| readers. 


the GLENFIELD-STARCH are respectfully soli- 


| cited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the 


directions printed on every package. It is rather more 
difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 


|| overcome, they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
|| that it is the finest Starch they ever used. 





SHAW, ASHTON & THORP, 


GENERAL 


BIL: PosTtwpwes 


( Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters’ Association), 


'8, HAMILTON PLACE, 


WINDMILL STREET, LOWER MOSLEY STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 
Private Stations in all Thoroughfares, 


ROWN’S COTTON 


] 


and may be had of the Author at a charge of Two-and- 
a-Half Guineas per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance W. L. BROWN, 


27, Fitzclarence Street, Liverpool. 


White and Sound Teeth. 


—__—— 


ESTABLISHED 
BY MORE THAN 


Thirty Years’ Experience 
And Numerous Testimonials, 


AS THE BEST, SAFEST,} 











AND MOST 


| Effectual Dentifrice extant, 


/GLENFIELD STARCH! 


GLANCE.— | 


| ” 
The above Circular is published every Monday, | HE 





| value.” 


WAVERLEY PEN 


ers, have strongly recommended th. 


Standard,—‘‘A treasure in. the hands of rapid writers.” 
Engineer.—*‘They embody an improvement of great 
Sold everywhere, 6d. and 1s, per Box. 1s, 2d. by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
28 to 33, BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH 
( Established 1770). 


London Agents: Mittiscron & Hutron. 





MOST EFFECTUAL PRE- 

PARATION for destroying Ceckroaches, Beetles, 
and Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPICAL BEETLE 
POWDER, Sold by all Chemists. in 3d., 6d., and 1s 
packets, and at the Proprietors, E. GRIFFITHS 





HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, M: ne rester. 


a 


ELL AND ITS TORMENTS, 4s 
| [ DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES, é¢ 
T. R._ Price 9d. Cloth gilt 1s. 3d. A most Extraord, | 





nary Book. London: Geo. J. Stephenson. Manchester: | 
JOHN HEYWOOD, And all Booksellers, “Hl 












COMPARISON 


| 
| 
| 
THE TRUE 


TEST OF CHEAPNESSI). 





Our Good Family Congou, 2/0, | 
Our Finest Pekoe Congou, 2/8, 
Our Ripe Pekoe Souchong, 3/4, | 

TRY ANY OF THEM AND PROVE THEM, | 





The quality can always be depended upon. 


JOHN W. Scort, 


FAMILY GROCER, | 
276, DEANSGATE, | 








| * eee FUR SEAL JACKETS, | 


Choice, Carefully-selected, Well-seasoned ‘Skins, | 
A Great Assortment from Six Guineas, 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO,, 


DEANSGATE AND POLICE STREET. | 








EDWARD DAY OHORNR’S 


SIXPENNY IMPERIAL FEEDING BOTTLES. 


These Bottles are each fitted with six inches of the best Rubber Tubing and Seamless Teats. 


Forty-eight Shillings per Gross. Wholesale, Twenty per Cent Discount, 
SPREAD PLASTER WORKS, SALFORD, 


— 






No a <<: 

ey, PREPARED BY_«W”.. 

%, S8ury a. BRO y 
Nie. Chemist wy : 
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MANCHESTER. 
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Sold Universaily by Perfumers, 
Chemists, &., | 


At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot 
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0 ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND OST 


4 
GENUINE PREPARATION, ‘ 


{! 


PARTICULARLY OBSERVE | 


The Trade Mark and Signatum, 


















OF THE PROPRIETORS. 
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AB-0'-TH'-YATE ON LIFE INSURANCE 


(From « 4b-o'-th’-Yate’s Life Policy.”) 
(Continued from our last.) 





oubt was not to be set aside at once. 
Bat was of the true mint: that was as 
certain as that the pieces were round, and 
| bright, and shingly. But how had it been come 
by? ‘That was a question that fsa itself 
upon Ab's mind with most unwe: — — 
sion; and his countenance fell, or @ dar 
suspicion had got fast hold of him. 

Putting back the coin, as if he felt it to be 
too hot for pleasant handling, and flinging 
stocking and all upon the table, the poor fellow 
turned upon his wife a look so expressive of 
mistrust, that it pierced the darkness like a 

} phosphorescent emanation. ; 

«] awlus thowt theau’re honest, an’ I want 
to think so eendway,” he said, with a nervous 
utterance; “ but there’s so much thievin’ gooin’ 
on neaw-a-days, that one hardly knows whoa to 
trust. Theau’s no’ bin robbin’ somebody, 
hasta?” : 

“Js that a question for a husbant to put to 
his wife, after they’n browt up a family o’ 
childer, witheaut ever as mich as a bit of a 
deawt comin’ between em? Ab, bethink thy- 
sel’ whet thean’rt sayin’. That brass is th’ 
savin’s o’ th’ last ten years—saved, whether or 
not, when I could ha’ done with it layin’ eaut 
on my back, an’ theau met ha’ worn shoon 
i'stead o' clogs, an’ met ha’ had mony a little 
comfort beside. That brass has bin honestly 
getten, honestly saved, an’ honestly I give it 
up to thee.” Saying which, Sarah re-lighted 
the candle, and its rays were thrown back from 
her husband's face, as if that aneven surface 
had suddenly been transformed into a reflector 
of the finest polish; and the ‘scene of that 
cottage fireside grew into one of substantial 
and unclouded brightness. 

“Au o this brass is eaur own—honestly 
come by, an’ owes nob'dy nowt?” exclaimed 
the happy fellow, relinquishing his hold of two 
armful of blue-printed bedgown, which in his 
ecstacy he had rumpled iuiv a thousand tell 
tale creases. 

_“Oeaur own, Ab,” was the sweet and assur- 
ing response, 

“ An’ I con ha’ shoon for Sundays?” 

“Ay; for ther'll be plenty laft after theau’s 
paid thy insurance.” 

“Then farewell, timber!” said Ab, flinging 
his clogs into the nook, aud throwing up his 
heels, as if some unseen power was working 
them with strings. ‘If I'd that monkey here 
heaw ut o'er-doanced me i’ Lunnon, I’ d warm 
| its jacket afore I'd be conquered again. 
Stoud furr, owd crayther! an’ I'll have a fly 
Teaund th’ heause afore th’ childer come’n in, 
orelse they’n think its Crazy Tummy’ come 

k, or ‘Lolloper,’ ut doanced through his 
stockin feet at one twell, becose nob’dy axt 
lm to give o'er. Does theau want a turn, too ? 
on, then, owd chest-o’-drawers! See at 
idl garters are firm, an’ blaze away! - Too-dy- 

lle-toddle-foddle, too-dy-iddle-toddle-foddle,” 

“y away they went at “ Jack’s the Lad,”— 
“ ‘kipping about like a sealded cock, and his 
Mee ating & “set” on the hearthstone, that 
lnghing, very fire almost go into fits with 

— with hard work, the exhausted but 
mA, couple sat themselves down in their 

ee chairs, and the question of insurance 
liens drommat® point where it had been so 
| bs Neaw, then, S ” . : ° 

» racer, from ~ Sco Mage mad pre a 

yin’ me & new life> at abeaut this 
it tak’ 9” * Heaw mich brass will 


(To be contin ued, ) 
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IVING MEN OF LETTERS. 
4 Aseries of biographical and critical sketches of 
eminent authors, under the above title, is now in coursc 
of publication in the Sphinx. The following have 
appeared :— 
1.—Alfred Tennyson. 
2.—Anthony Trollope. 
8.—Algernon Swinburne. 
4.—-Mark Lemon, of Punch. 
5.—Lord Lytton. 
6.—Charles Lever, 
7.—George Grote. 
8.—George Augustus Sala. 
9.- Hepworth Dixon. 
10.—Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
11.—John Ruskin, 
12.—Henry W. Longfellow. 
13.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
14.—Charles Dickens, 
15.—Benjamin Disraeli. 
16 —T. W. Robertson, 
17.—Thomas Carlyle. 
18.—Cuarles Reade. 
19.—Charles Kingsley. 
20.—Victor Hugo, 





Vy OXLEY’S SUPER MENDINGS, 
/Y¥ , in Angola, Cashmere, Coiton, Silk, on cards 
and reels. 


Vy OXLEY’S CROCHET COTTON. 

e Colour good, quality excellent, price reasonable, 

OXLEY’S KNITTING COTTON, 

« Bleached and Unbleached.—14, Edge Street, 
Manchester, 


W ELLia™M BATEMAN, 
FASHIONABLE MOURNING ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 40, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. 


(Eves Article of the very 














FAMILY 


ams best description requisite for a 
MOURNING 


complete Mourning Outfit may be had at 
thisEstablishment at amoment’s notice 





( LACK Made-up Dresses, 

FAMILY in Rich Guaranteed Silks. A 

MOURNING.) New and Most Fashionable Assort- 
ment. 


MS greg Made-up Dressgs, 
FAMILY in French Satin C!oths, All-wool 


MOURNING. Reps, Irish Poplins, and Merinos, for 
the Autumn, 





amen REAce Made-up Dresses, 
ae in Paramattas, Victoria Cords, 
MOURNING. Crape Cloths, and Baratheas, hand- 
somely trimmed with crape. 

(pc Made-up Dresses 

FAMILY and MANTLES for Widows’ 
MOURNING. ) Mourning, in the patent unspotting 

Widows’ Crape. 








RESSMAKING.— Ladies 
entrusting their Mourning Or- 
FAMILY ders to thise Establishment may rely 

MOURNING, upon every article of dress being 

finished and sent home in a superior 
manner. 


iT ASHIONABLE Mourning 





FAMILY 


TLES, JACKETS, sLI- 
MUURNING. MANTLES, JACKET MILLI 


NERY, BONNETS, HATS, JETGOODS, 
&c., the latest Novelties for the Season. 





esERateceD DRESS- 

‘4 MAKERS, and MILLINERS 

FAMILY despatched to any part of the Country, 

MOURNING. with Patterns of Mourning required, 
upon receipt of letter, order, ar tele- 
gram, 





ILLIAM BATEMAN, 
GENERAL MOURNING “AND FUNERAL 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT, 
40, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER. 
CORNER OF STEVENSON-SQUARE, 








EVERY NOVELTY IN GENTLEMEN'S MADE-UP 
SCARVES AND CRAVATS. 


. W. CHADWICK, 


HOSIER, GLOVER, AND SHIRT MAKER, 
262, DEANSGATE, 
Corner of St. John Street. 





I 


—~ 


CARPETS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
} ENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
announce an Important Reduction in the Prices 
of the Best BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
GOOD BRUSSELS, 38s. 9d. per Yard. 
REAL AXMINSTERS, 6s. 6d. per Yard, 
{CABINET FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
DEANSGATE, POLICE-ST., AND ST. ANN’S-ST 





Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied by 

M ESSRS. PARKER AN’D SON, 
I ST. MARY'S GATE, 
In the most fashionable style, on moderate terma, in- 
cluding the hire of plate, china, glass, &c. An elegant 
assortment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare 
for any number, with prices, sent post free. 





BEN. BRIERLEY'S 
JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED MONTILY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
Contents of October Number: 


WEEDS FROM THE OCEAN, 


By Thomas Gibbons. 














WOUNDED BEFORE THE BATTLE, | 


By T. G. G. 


“en 
AB O’-TH’-YATE} 


LIVERPOOL GENTLEMEN. 
WITCHCRAFT, 


By Charles Hardwick, 


THE MATRIMONIAL 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


By Sabina. 





POETRY :— | 
By FANNY FORRESTER, 
RAWNSLEY DAWTREY, | 


JAMES BARNES. 
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HAMPSON . Copyright PERFUMES, pouct tlapat Ravana tome, Chemist, 63, Picea ai] 
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ONE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUsg | 
GSibBpeo w’s 


COMPLETE 


HOUSE FURNISHING ESTABLISHIENT, 


78, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 























A HOUSE COMPLETELY ‘FURNISHED IN THREE DAYS : 
DRAWING ROOM SUITES, 


CONSISTING OF COUCH, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CHAIRS, AND SIX SMALL CHAIRS, IN REP, : 
| 


£8 8s. TO 30 GUINEAS. 


DINING ROOM SUITES, 


IN MAHOGANY, AND COVERED WITH BRITISH MOROCCO, COMPLETE, 


FOR 10 GUINEAS. 
DINING ROOM SUITES IN BEST MOROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEAS. 


DINING TABLES, 


WITH EXTRA LEAF, AND FITTED WITH SCREW, 


39/6 TO” 10 ) GUINEAS. 


BED ROOM SUITES, 


IN VARIOUS KINDS OF WOODS, 


FROM 8 GUINEAS TO 40 GUINEAS. 








GCARPEYS! GARPEYS! GARPETS!! 


CONSIDERABLY REDUCED! 
BEST BRUSSELS, 3s.4d, 3s.lld, 4s. 6d. 
BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 2s. 43d. to Qs. 1ld. 
BEST KIDDERMINSTERS, ls. 8d. to 2s. 94. 


7 
| 





Iron Bedsteads, Full Size, 11s. od. to £6. Wool Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, 16s. 6d. to 50s 
FEATHER BEDS from 38s. to £6 10s. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 
NOTE THE ADDRESS: 


R. H. GIBSON, 
90 TO 96, STRETFORD ROAD; AND 78, OLDHAM STREET (ANGOATS STREET END) 


G. R ALLISON, General Manchester r Warehouse) Families Supplied. Any length cut from (04 ad sais enue wt 
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: | much smaller navy than her imperial sister of Windermere. Still we 
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[RAMBLES IN LAKELAND.] 


DERWENTWATER. 


BY A LADY. 









































ET no tourist in the Lake district, whatever else he may leave 
undone, fail to walk or drive from Dunmail Raise to Keswick. 
We mounted the coach on a day when September seemed to have stolen 
a leaf from April, the tears being as full and warm, and the smiles as 
bright, as in that flowery month. These | mild, hysterical paroxysms 
occurred, for once, exactly at the right time and place, and produced 
charming effects. The distance between the high ridge already men- 
tioned and the town of Keswick is about eight miles and a half, and 
offers manifold beauties and perpetual change, for wood and rock, hill 
and dale, mountain and fell, with many a silver stream, are here com- 
bined with rare felicity. There is Steel Fell on our left, whilst Helvellyn, 
| jealously hid by inferior potentates, may now and then be seen through 
| the hills. Presently we reach a lake, now black with wind and rain, 
now all smiles and dimples. This is Thirlmere, above which Eagle 
Crag waves its long black plumes. Like many other pleasant things, each 
1 special loveliness passes away too soon, for the road is level and the 

team fresh, and we swing along at a hand-gollop. 
: “That is the Vale of St. John, is it, coachman? Well, then, pull 
up, for we must get down here, and walk the ground that Scott has 
5. madeclassic.” The lane branches off the main road, from whence a few 
} minutes’ walk brought us under Castle Crag. To anyone not familiar 
I with The Bridal of Triermain this celebrated rock would be a fantastic 

| 


TT 


| mass, and nothing more ; but to those acquainted with this chef d’euvre 
i¢ of Scott it has a larger interest, derived more from fancy than fact, more 
| from poesy than geology. The days of magic spell and iore are passed ; 
| no band of maidens appeared to bid us welcome; neither wine nor 
minstrelsy were there to cheer us; so we passed unchallenged and 
untempted for two or three miles further up the vale, which is very 
\ beautiful, the beauty, however, diminishing in ratio of the distance from 
{ the main road. Crossing a wooden bridge on our return we regained 
| | the coach-road, after a charming stroll immediately above the bright 
river that flows into the glen. At this point we were about four miles 
from Keswick, and were obliged to content ourselves with mere moss 
, aid mountain till we reached the summit of Castlerig, when we came 
into sight of the fairest of English lakes. How glorious is the view a 
| few yards below the turnpike. To the south-west lies Derwentwater, 
| with its wooded islands, each a jewel of beauty, its margin clothed with 
many coloured woods, and its magnificent array of mountains of every 
| shade and shape of heauty, To the north-west Bassenthwaite glimmers 
through the trees, whilst close to the right rises Skiddaw, a queenly 
\ beauty, at once so fair, delicate, and grand, her grassy sides here and 
there draped with small patches of the rosiest heather, whilst at its feet 
lay the town, whose green slate roofs looked all the greener for the 
sunshine and the rain, 
If Windermere deserves the title of Queen of the Lakes, Keswick 
. 50s, t should be crowned the Queen of the Lake Country, not so much for 
tself as ts surroundings. Not only is she the centre and starting point 
| of more rides, rambles, and drives than any other place in Lakeland, 
bat these are more varied and beautiful. Any attempt to describe them 
io would require far more space than I possess. I must, therefore, 
a with a few sharp lines as best I may. Assuming eight or 
| vist a day sufficient for a lady’s power and pastime, we will first 
| lit many of the nearest notabilia as can be arranged within that 


Ten minutes’ walk over 


a pleasant road brings us to the little ba 
where the flotilla lies at anc 4 . 4 


hor. Queen Keswick, however, possesses a 


a 





were soon able to charter a vessel, and at once pushed off. The 
constant variety in Lakeland is one of its greatest charms. An hour 
before, from the summit of Castlerig, we saw the length and breadth of 
this lovely mere, and deemed we had seen it ; but now all was new, and 
the beauties of water and mainland showed under a different, and 
perhaps more pleasing, aspect. Derwent Island, Lord’s Island, St. 
Herbert's, looked surpassingly lovely ; Catbells, Red Pike, and a host of 
mountain peaks, and dales, and vales, some in sunshine, some in shade, 
rose in sweet confusion round. We half thought at one time of making 
a catalogue of them, but speedily abandoned the idea in hopeless 
confusion, and in blissful ignorance of local geography, whiled away 
a delicious hour on beautiful Derwentwater. From the landing place 
tv Castle Crag is only a few hundred yards. You wind up a steep 
and wooded ascent, and then reach a small rocky platform above the 
trees, from whence a matchless panorama unfolds itself. 

Once more on the Ambleside road we mount the long hill to 
the eastward of the town, and just where the line dips into the opposite 
valley, turn to the left along a lane, the walls of which show it to be 
centuries old, and so we reach an upland pasture that has never known 
the plough, where stands the Druids’ mystic circle. Here again is 
another gorgeous panorama, painted in a breadth and tone never seen on 
artists’ canvass. The place itself is full of suggestiveness ; the surround- 
ing landscape full of beauty. Yonder is Skiddaw in a’ new aspect ; 
there is Saddleback scarceley less lofty or less grand, the rocky summits 
of the range above the vale of St. John, the valley of Thirlmere, Eagle 
Crag, and the heights of Watendlath completing the picture. Where 
else than near Keswick could so much beauty be found in a space so 
short. 

These are some of the shorter strolls. Of longer walks extending out 
and home frum six to nine miles a dozen might be mentioned, but 
before glancing at these generally we will speak of one more particular'y. 
The night had been wet and stormy, and during the earlier part of the 
morning heavy squalls of wind and rain seemed determined to keep us 
at home for the day, but about noon the weather cleared, and at one we 
started for Watendlath. Availing ourselves of the Lodore omnibus, we 
drove to Barrow, something more than two miles from the town, and 
passing through a gate on the left of the road, at once found ourselves in 
a bridle path, leading upwards and onwards over wood and fell. After 
a long ascent a sudden turn in the path brought us full in view of as 
sweet an Alpine valley as foot of tourist ever trod, where a long, level 
strip of vivid green was closely hemmed in on either side by bare preci- 
pitous crags, of great height and boldness of outline. Within a foot of 
the path ran a broad mountain stream, whose guidance we followed 
till we reached a solitary mountain farm, a few cottages, and the circular 
basin of Watendlath Tarn. Here we crossed a ford, and soon found 
ourselves on the summit of the mountain over-looking the varied loveli- 
ness of Borrowdale. If the ascent had been steep, the descent was 
steeper, and it was with no little satisfaciton we found ourselves on the 
level road leading back by Grange to the Borrowdale hotel, where, 
meeting an omnibus, we drove triumphantly home after an eight or nine 
miles’ walk of extraordinary beauty. 

There is so much to be seen in the neighbourhood of Keswick that it 
is impossible here to do justice to any single excursion, We trust that 
many of our readers will hereafter take these at their leisure ; meanwhile 
we will briefly indicate for their guidance a few walks of moderate 
length which may be taken with advantage. From Keswick to Grange 
and back is about seven miles, and almost every step discloses some 
fresh object of interest, Nearly the whole of this distance the road 
skirts the eastern margin of the lake. The water breaks musically on 
the pebbles, and above are mountain ranges ‘bearing all shapes, and 
taking many names.” Here also are two waterfalls of no mean repute 
in Cumberland—-Barrow and Lodore. We were fortunate in secing 
them after heavy rains. Each have their admirers, and both are 
beautiful ; we, however, were unanimous in giving our verdict in favour 
of the former. 

Then, there is the western side of the lake opposite Greta Bridge, the 
modest dwelling where a poet of questionable merit wrote Thalaba, and 
a prose writer of unquestionable excellence penned the life of Nelson. 
A few hundred yards below stands a white-washed village church, where 
their author lies and where the stranger may see the simplest and 
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grandest monument perhaps in the kingdom. It is well to be reminded 
of such things now and then, else here one might be apt to forget them 
where everything smacks of lusty life, of joy, and Brightness. But we 
Here is Portinscale with its handsome 


hotels, there the Catbells with their grassy walks, and, above all, are 


must not pause to moralise. 


the fells, where, in these early days of September, many a glossy black 

cock falls before the fowler's gun. 

Shall we say anything of the rides in this 
The subject is too wide to enter on, but we 


But enough of walks. 
charming neighbourhood ? 
have just space left to mount our ponies and trot slowly along the 
western shores of Bassenthwaite. For some unaccountable reason this 
lake seems to be avoided by common consent. There is no reason for 
this capricious conduct on the part of the public ; on the contrary, we 
The ride from the 
Swan, immediately over which towers the stony mountain of Barf, to 
the Pheasant at the north-west extremity of the lake, is beautiful. Near 


the latter hostelry is a low wooded hill, topped witha tableland of 


know nothing better worth seeing in Lakeland. 


about half an acre. This was once a Roman outpost, one of a chain of 


forts extending along the great north road. No centurion now judges 
the martial games of the legionaries, but stout Cumberland yeomen still 
sit on those rustic benches at the southern side of the area, and bestow 
the prize on the best wrestler on the green. 

Of Borrowdale, Buttermere, Crummock, Honister Crag, and Styhead 
here. Nor must we attempt the ascent of 
Skiddaw, thcugh he lies so near at hand. Such a mountain monarch 
His is a wide and fair domain, on which 


Pass we must te silent 


requires a history of his own, 
we dare not enter, for the evening is falling, the clouds are dropping 
asleep on his lofty cres*, and we are weary, yet not too weary to bid our 
readers good night, and chant an evening hymn as we ride home on our 
quiet ponies to our peaceful cottage on the eastern outskirts of the town. 


—————___— 
PICTURES AT THE 
INSTITUTION. 


3-—— LANDSCAPES. 


THE ROYAL 


T isa painful and 


irksome task that of criticising adversely, but we 

are compelied to say that the Landscapes at the Royal Institution, 
numerous as they are, are with a few exceptions, without any special 
claim to excellence, or even originality. There seems a kind of blight 
on Landscape Art at present, and just as the Landscapes in the Royal 
Academy are inferior, generally, in merit to the paintings of other 
classes, so it is in an equal ratio with the pictures in this year’s Exhibi- 
tion in Mosley-street, which, considering the opinion we have already 
expressed concerning the figure paintings, and the fact that it is easier 
to produce an average landscape than an average genre picture, will, no 
Sull it is useless 
attempting to ignore what is a fact, that out of the multitude of Land- 
scapes under notice there is a terrible majority of—to put it gently— 


doubt, be looked upon as a severe generalization. 


incomplete work, work admirable if that of an amateur, but showing no 
signs of such careful study as one would expect in the works of the 
In the majority of cases there is 
visible the influence of established artists (none of them of the highest 


youngest of prcfessional painters. 


artistic eminence however), and their mannerisms and faults are copied 
admirably always, their good qualities seldom, if ever. There must be 
some reason for this, but it is hard to find out ; perhaps the same reason 
that drives some artists to repeat themselves everlastingly is at work, 
and sheer necessity and the ignorance of others forces them from think- 
ing for themselves, and makes them in spite of themselves, the weak, 
incoherent echo of other men's voices. 

For the sake of simplicity we will divide the landscapes this year 
Of the first the most beautiful, 
indeed a most beautiful landscape anywhere, is (498) by A. Legros. If 
English landscape painters want one quality more than another it is the 


into two classes, poetical and realistic. 


quality of ‘* poetry,” and they could not have a better lesson than this 
picture. Of subject there is little or none—a quiet stream, a grey green 
bank of broken ground partly covered with trees, a blue and white sky, 
and for incident (that “ incident’ so dear to modern landscape painters) 
a punt rowed by two men in their shirt sleeves, with two men in black 


sitting in the stern: the scheme of colour, olive, green, blue, white, 
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brown, and black ; the composition hardly worth the name, so easily do 
the different forms fall into the right places and so simple is the arrange- 
ments of point of colour ; while the drawing, which is hardly more than | 
suggested in the background, is correct in suggestion, and—as in the 
place where the water is moved by the bow of the punt—most accurate, | 
though the means by which the motion is conveyed is scarcely to be 
discovered ; for there are no lines anywhere. It is by its correctness || 
without obtrusiveness, its simplicity without carelessness, and its per- | 
fect unity of tone and colour, that it is without exception the grandest | 
and most poetical Landscape in the whole Exhibition. i 
Mr. Legros’ picture is poetical, but there is true and false poetry in | 
Landscape art, and Mr. Clarence Whaite, who aims always at poetry, | 
hovers nearer to the false than the true in his picture, The Pearl 
Fishery (507). The only way in which any given scene can be endued | 
with true poetry, is to paint it under such circumstances as are most | 
usually existent with it, extracting everything likely to unpoeticize, and | 
adding nothing extraneous. But in this picture Mr. Whaite has painted } 
a mountainous coast with an almost unruffled sea, and the shore and | 
hills are enveloped in a whirl of mist and cloud hardly ever seen except 
in bad weather on the highest mountain ranges. So far, by painting an 
abnormal effect, he has failed in producing a true poetical picture; 
though many parts are most admirably drawn and arranged. In The | 
Crown of the Year (93) there is little we have not seen before, and the | 
theme is unworthy of the labour bestowed upon it. No class of Land- 
scape could be more unsuited to Mr. Whaite’s manner of painting. He | 
has persevered long in the attempt to realize severely, and at the same | 
time poetically, what cannot be more than suggested in a sketch. That | 
the experience he has obtained from the many pictures of this class he | 
has painted should be great, is certain, and it is time now that he | 
should turn to some more paintable subjects, in which case, with his | 
long and careful study, he ought to bring forth work that would be not | 
only delightfully poetical but what is much more—monumental. 
A very excellently poetical picture is (45) by A. Hayward, which has | 
no title, and which the lines attached in the catalogue hardly explain. A | 
swampy piece of ground thickly overgrown with underwood, and with | 
some carefully drawn silver birches crossing the twilight sky, is the | 
subject. For its success as a picture it depends upon beautiful colour | 
and tone, graceful drawing, and extreme repose. It is not a great } 
picture by any means, but as far as it goes it is successful. Had the 
owl been white, however, it would have been better; being brown it 
hardly explains itself sufficiently. 

Unless we class W. Linnell’s painting, An Earthquake in Calabria, 

(140) as a poetical picture it would be difficult to find it a place | 
It certainly cannot be called realistic. How an artist could ever choose 
an earthquake as a subject for a picture, especially a landscape, BS 
mystery ; but it will be enough to say, in this case, that the pictures | 
quite unreal, devoid of invention, and extremely bad in colour and 
painting. This being the last of the poetic pictures we shall mention, il 
is a pleasure to turn to H. Moore’s ‘ Every Cloud Hath its Silver 
Lining,” (58) as being the best of the realistic landscapes in the rooms. 
Owing to the dry manner in which it is painted it suffers somewhat by 
juxtaposition with varnished works ; but is most beautiful in concegtasa 
and the composition and colour are very charming. It is hung almost 
too high for the great subtlety of drawing in the smaller portions to be 
fairly seen, but in the large cloud forms and principal trees it is visible | 
enough. The subject is common-place, and would be passed by many | 

: aa acini . ials have furnished the two 
of our painters; yet the simplest materials aie 
best landscapes in this Exhibition : Mr. Legros in the “ poetical the | 
a picture on the one hand, and Mr. Moore in the “realistic, o® 
other. 

Mr. Wyllie’s picture, London from the Monument, 
The mass of roofs and chimneys veiled with white smoke, under ~~ 
light, are most cleverly painted, and the subject and treatment qu 
original. 

We should like to know why an artist like A. 
far favoured as to have five large pictures hung ; § 
of their merit, for they are for the most part coarse, | 

a ° ae ee : uch of. The Sea | 
place style of painting which it is undesirable to see much’ ches 
Shore at Porte d’ Angio (457), about his largest picture, 1 we 
work, not very far beyond scene painting. There does - ven 
least attempt for subtlety ; it is clever, and coarse, and nothing x 
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In the water colour room are several small drawings of considerable 
merit, among which are two by C. Earle (302) and: (248), both very 
careful in painting and pleasing im colour, and well managed as to com- 
sition. There is also an alarming sunset by B. Warren (294), which 
successfully kills all the pictures in. its neighbourhood ; while his other 
| drawing, the Path through the Wood (269), is the old story of beech 


+ || trees, with gleams of light flashing through them. Specially indicating 
| | Gloaming, (239) by W. P. Burton, as a very delightful little drawing, 
t we shall conclude this notice, saying that, of course, there are many 

| Landscapes of average merit that we have not mentioned—in most 
n cases because there is nothing new to be said of them. They are the 


f same coasts, rocks, moors, or mountains, and: neither better nor worse 
done than usual. 
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4 BOXING. 
ed 


\ 1.—HITTING OUT. 





nd THE decth of prize fighting may be found to be the birth of the 
pt future of boxing.. Now that a healthier genius of opinion has 
an | struck their coarse and clumsy instrument of swindling from the hands 
t; | || of dog-fighters and convicts, a plea may be offered for the exercise and 
he | \| the art which it degraded, and a hope be held that popular antipathies 
the | || may beno longer antagonistic to boxing. It is but due to prize-fighting, 
nd- | || while banishing it even from. the slums, for ever, to say that it fulfilled 
He | acertain mission. It defined the unwritten chivalry which regulated 
me | | the duels of the poor and the unarmed in days when everybody, highest 
hat and lowest, made fighting the test of their principles. Fighting is brutal, 
she || inhuman. But fighting being universal, the next best thing, if its suppres- 
he | sion be impossible, is a code of honourable restrictions and a curb on 
his | || cowardly violence. To have banned the ugliness of passion, which 
not | originally accompanied the fights of wild Lancashire ; to have drawn 
| the broad lines of never hitting below the belt or inflicting injuries with 
y has other than closed fists, was the work of a true if ignoble chivalry, the 
a. A | essence of which is the appeal to generosity. 
with | Boxing must, on.its own merits, now that it is freed from the coarse 
5 the | associations which laid it under society’s severest ban, take a prominent 
olout place among tactical and recreative exercises. The quickened but never 
= 1 exhaustive action of the lungs, the swift, light play of all the limbs, the 
id the 


| impulse to the circulation, and the impetus to perspiration, which are 

its immediate effects, are produced by it, with a greater certainty and 
less violence tham by any other exercise. At the same time there is 
jabra, wided the keen animation of antagonism, the gradually heightened 


wn it 


place |, excitement of contest, warming with the gradually warming blvod, until 
choose all physical energies, all thoughts, all desires are concentrated into one 
e, 18 8 cagerness of enthusiasm. But tempering and guiding even this fusion of 
ture IS instincts, and faculties, and spirits must be a simultaneous instinct of 
= and variness of defence. The pleasures of whist and chess arise from the 
tion, i , Combination of skilled calculation and direct antagonistic rivalry, which 
Silver | | Nt purely mental. The fascinations of boxing are due to a skill and 


TOOMs- tvalry which ane physical, and which absorb the intellect. Dash of 


rhat by attack, coolness of baffling defence, generosity of sympathies, a quick, 
ception ustinctive eye, a swift arm, and a strong, alert leg are its requisites and 
almost ls results, all to be pitted against those qualities and attributes in another. 
ps to be ltallows no Shrinking, no faintness of heart, no bad blood. At the 
s visible same time it is the most comfortable, the freest of exercises. It, does not 
py many | demand the fatiguing and unnatural postures of fencing and singlestick, 
the two tor their cumbrous and oppressive panoply. A pair of padded gloves 
1” cas | ind the lightest. of clothing satisfy its conditions, The brutalities of 
” om the football or singlestick—and few know what brutalities these are and can 
wal | _ we impossible. (Given properly made and properly padded gloves, 
5 cap! #1 00 more than a temporary inconvenience may ever be laid to its 
er aor Sharges, for boxing is a very different thing from fighting. 
ent quite — the attractions of boxing, that in spite of its social ostracism, 
1 be aay the most popular of tactica! recreations, the most eagerly 
os | of physical sciences. Hundreds attempt to learn it, but fail to 
P ae | | mae its elements and give up discouraged. There are few good boxers, 
pow A | | Sealy among prize-fighters, fewer teachers, and absolutely none who 
hese | st deen the rationale of boxing. It has never been systematized or 
wae | eal mules. This is easily accouited for by the fact that of all 
, asin ig “rereises boxing is by far the most difficult to learn. Its stages 
6 ag ag ue slow. The intricacies of fencing are much more easy 
—— ——————— 








o master. But, given a very small amount of physical aptitude, a 
certain amount of courage, and a great deal of unflagging patience, and 
anyone might in time make himself a good if not graceful boxer. The 
best proof of the general ignorance of the mere elements of the art may 
be found in so-called hand-books. One of the most popular gives in- 
correct advice in: every particular of attack and defence on which it 
ventures to treat. 

As the whole aim of boxing is to strike an adversary a good blow 
effectively, and without self-exposure to. attack, this must be made 
the preliminary and essential consideration, The left hand is naturally 
employed. But the left arm is almost always the weakest ; and at the 
outset it will be literally impossible to strike a straight, quick, effective 
blow with it. It may seem.a strange assertion; but it is true. The 
blow will either be feeble, and fall short, or it will miss aim altogether— 
generally be a mere downward chop, or somehow be abortive. This 
arises as often from faults of position as from lack of strength or mis- 
judgment. The first canon of boxing, then, is.to hit out with the left 
hand, which must never be raised above the shoulder, or let fall to the 
waist. Continual practice of half-an-hour every: day, alone, and say at 
a spot on the wall, for two or three weeks, will help towards this, 
accompanied by very quick, light dumb-bell practice. Patience must be 
supreme among virtues, for several months are sure to elapse before the 
arm is physically capable of hitting out vigourously and surely. 

When the learner finds that he can hit a tolerably straight and correct 
blow, let him try with a teacher.or friend. Face to face with him, he 
finds that he does not know how to stand in a proper position. The 
second canon of boxing is to.keep just out of reach, and no more. A 
little practice will make the faculty of judging the right distance an 
instinct. Standing out of reach the learner delivers his blow. To get 
near enough to land it, he must step forward a few inches on one foot. 
He hits out, But the forward movement of the foot, the drawing back 
of the hand to the shoulder, both have betrayed his design. His teacher 
or friend may step back a few. inches, and the blow falls short, while the 
hitter nearly overbalances forward, and cannot recover. The blow may 
be guarded. Or it may, and most probably will, pass over the oppo- 
nent’s left shoulder, who stands motionless and smiling. In any case 
he leaves himself completely exposed, 

The secret of hitting straight is very simple when understood. It 
entirely depends on the left foot. The striker, in the act of delivering 
a blow, rests the whole weight of his body on his left foot. If this be 
turned inward, which,in,ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it will be, 
the hand and arm go round and inward instead of straight forward. 
The left foot, then, must be kept pointed straight forward, just as in 
fencing, and as this is against nature, it will need much watchfulnes sand 
patience to cure the inward proneness. Again, the conformation of the 
arm gives a curvilinear and not a straight direction to the blow. The 
blow must, therefore, always be aimed at the right ear of the opponent, 
It will land somewhere near the nose. 

But it is no use hitting at all unless it be done with a chance of success. 
The left foot must glide invisibly forward, and every art must be used 
to mask its advance. Should a chance present itself, simultaneously 
with the delivery of the blow, the body must go forward until the weight 
of it rests on the left foot. The hand must be shot out quick as the 
dart of a snake, lightly and easily as a bird taking wing. It will be 
astonishing to the learner how far, by simply moving his body forward 
and reaching out to the full extent of his arm without reaching over, he 
can mark his blow go. Then with a rapidity that permits not a 
moment’s pause, he must draw back his arm to his body and his foot, 
no matter whether he have hit or missed or been baffled, until he recovers 
his first position, Technjcally, he must not dwell, but instantaneously 
recover. What the learner must repeatedly practise now if he can get a 
friend or teacher whom he can induce to.take pains or have patience, is 
hitting out as described with his left continuously but not blindly when- 
ever there is an opening, ta‘i] exhaustion compels a rest. The waste of 
power must be disregarded, Not a step further should be taken until a 
fair amount of proficiencyi s acquired in this essential. All that the 
friend will have to do.will be to stand firm, and guard the blows without 
flinching or hitting back, and to warn him continually against stepping 
in too far, against turning his foot in, against aiming anywhere but at 





the right ear, and against dwelling. The elbow must be held closely 
but loosely to the side, and the head kept erect and thrown well back. 
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These, however, are points for after consideration. Quick hitting with 

the left, and quicker recovery, must be the sole primary ambition. 
Having mastered the elements, the learner may be gradually taught 

how to hold himself in position fronting his opponent. Mr. Compton, 


| 
| as Bob Acres, in Zhe Rivals, will give him a good illustration of a bad 


position. Bob gets sideways to his work, the pistol hanging down, and 
| shrinks timidly into as little as ne can get. The boxer in position stands 
upright, and presents a full, honest front to his adversary. His left foot 
is, perhaps, a foot in advance of his right ; on his left is poised his 
weight. His right is held loose and free, to step back upon. His chest 

is carried rather forward, and overhangs the belt slightly. The left arm 

is bent, the elbow near the side, the hand half way between the shoulder 
| and the waist. The right is held motionless, the forearm laid diagonally 

across the chest, with the hand just over the left breast, ready to guard 
| face or body. His eye is fixed steadily on his opponent's, betraying 
His instincts seem to be on the watch for 


nothing, noting everything. 
And looking at him you would 


| a motion that will indicate a design. 
| fancy it was impossible to land a blow on any part of him, so fully does 
he seem to cover himself. And almost impossible it would be, if he 
always defended, and never attacked. 

The principles of defence, of attack, of countering, of feinting, of body- 
| hitting, of hitting with the right, and many of the canons remain to be 
considered on an early occasion, many fallacies to be exposed, and 
warnings against error to be enforced. The termination now must be a 
| little plain-dealing. Boxing cannot be learned in a month or three 
| months. Much stiffness, a few headaches, and a great deal of awkward- 
| ness must be suffered for a time. Undisguisedly, the aspirant to boxing 
must be prepared to practice long with little result. He must be pre- 
| pared to look and to feel ridiculous in his noviciate. But like many 
| other ordeals, once passed through, this will repay the trouble, not only 
ia the pleasures of practice, but in the consideration always paid by 
others to a good boxer, 

iiss aes 


| THE MANCHESTER AUTUMN 


RACES. 
ae some undefinable reason, we have never been quite able to 
believe in the Manchester Autumn Races, Why, we cannot 
exactly say, as September is usually a fine month, and notably one in 
which the mares wre at their best. Probably some old superstitions 
about races and Whitsuntide crowds, may have had something to do 
| with our unbelieving state of mind, but the experience of last week has 
| converted us into a sounder condition ; and we are bound to admit that 
the races on the new course in September are, in such weather as we 
have lately had, a very enjoyable pastime. 

The management having politely sent us a ticket for the grand stand, 
we availed ourselves of their courtesy, and on Saturday last, much to 
our own surprise, we found ourselves wending our way on foot to the 
racecourse at Mode Wheel. The approaches to the course, by way of 
Water Street and Regent Road, are by no means attractive. The latter 
Sahara-like thoroughfare has been lately sufficiently described in these 
columns, and we need not further dwell upon it. Chiefly is it remark- 
able for its multitudinous bricks and brick-kilns, dreary vistas of small 
houses, soldiers’ barracks, cemeteries, and gasometers. The direct road 
to the course turns abruptly to the left at the Stowell Memorial Church, 





where the Reverend W. Doyle, floweryest of preachers, erst of St. 
Jude's, Ancoats ; St. Saviour’s, Chorlton-on-Medlock ; St. Stephen's, 
Stockport Road ; and Henshaw’s Blind Asylum, Old Trafford ; now 
airs his pulpit sentimentalisms every Sunday. A short descent brings 
one to the entrance to the course, behind the grand stand. The change 
from the wilderness of bricks and clay outside, to the green turf and 
champaign country, stretching towards Weaste ard Eccles, is very 
agreeable ; but the ground is so flat, and lies so low, that we had some 
difficulty in accurately defining our latitude, and it was not until we 
recognized the turrets of the Blind Asylum—those “‘distant spires and 
antique \owers that crown the watery glade,” that we could make out 


exactly where we were. 

Sudden'y there commenced a most infernal uproar and din, something 
like the tumult on the Paris Bourse, or in the gold market at New York, 
while the words, ‘I'll take hodds, I'll take hodds,” were reiterated 





from hundreds of throats. One would think from the Savage earnest. | 
ness of the betting fraternity that they were about to assault each other, | 
Mr. John Greaves, the Pontefract giant, however, takes things very | 
coolly, and is surrounded by a goodly crowd, who appear to be cram. | 
ming sovereigns into his capacious fists as fast as he can accommodate 
them. As he is about the height of an ordinary lamp-post, his customers | 
have no difficulty in finding him at the conclusion of a race, and he | 
meets his engagements with all the promptitude and Punctuality of 
dividend-day at the bank. An ingenious better, who is about two yards H 
less than Mr. Greaves, has adopted a singular plan of adding to his | 
stature by putting on, or rather putting his feet into, a pair of pattens | 
with cork soles at least a foot thick, which beat Mr. Charles Calvert's | 
favourite high-heeled boots all to nothing. Amid the noise and shouting | 
we felt ourselves somewhat confused at first, but, as we encountered | 


such familiar faces as those of Sir Humphrey De Trafford, Mr. Robert | 


Jefferies, Mr. Whitaker, Mr. “Cock” Robinson, ex-Mayor of Oldham, } 
and other racing celebrities, we began to feel more at home. As we | 
did not know one horse from another, and made no investments, the | 
racing itself had no great interest for us. i 

It appeared to us that the favourites won, and John Osborne, steadiest | 
of jockey’s, lost all the races, except the last, which was won by an | 
outsider ; but Heaven help us, what an age we must be getting ! There |) 
is Johnny Osborne, with big whiskers beginning to turn grey, and it | 
seems but yesterday that we saw the beardless boy, overpowered bya || 
grey horse which broke away over and over again, and after tearing | 
round the Castle Irwell course two or three times, won the race after all. 
We must be getting as old as Methuselah, and here comes mine host of | 
the F. H. Deansgate, of sporting notoriety, who looks positively younger || 
than he did thirty years since. He must have been a hundred years of | 
age when he was born, and is now rapidly developing backwards, into | 
his teens. But what is the connection between betting, backing horses, | 
bonifaces, and bottles? There seems to be some natural affinity between | 
them, and yet mine host will invariably tell you that backing horses isa | 
losing game, and will judiciously recommend you to keep your money | 
in your pocket. In most cases, however, their precepts are better than | 
their example. 

There is a marked difference between the assemblages at the races in 
Whit-week and September. The crowd is much smaller in autumn | 
than during the summer carnival. It differs also in this respect, that | 
whereas at Whitsuntide, numbers attend the races who know and care | 
little about racing itself, in September on the other hand, nearly every | 
one present appears to be engrossed with the sport, and to care little } 
about anything else. Before the commencement of a race, it appears to | 
be the “correct card,” to assume a very horsey attitude, and to inspect 
the animals with a knowing and professional air as they are paraded | 
round the paddock. People with amazingly tight unmentionables, with | 
solemn countenances incapable of smiles or laughter, with hats stuck on 
one side, take stock of the competitors, and look as wise as owls, or Mr. 
Jennings’ pet jackdaw, of Smithy Door Market. The spectators are “all 
horse” together, and if you ask one of them a question, the probability | 
is that you will be answered in a kind of snort or grunt, which has about | 
as much significance, as the reply of the celebrated jackdaw of Rheims 
which said,—“ What said he? Caw!” 


— . 
ss 


TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


MUNICIPAL PUGILISM. 

I* these days of penny papers, it is peculiarly incumbent on # man 

not to make a fool of himself. If he happens to be a town cou 
cillor he should be additionally circumspect, for he may be sure thal 
those objectionable reporters will give his folly every possible prominence 
The unfeeling nature of the reporting tribe has often struck us. These 
gentlemen stolidly make public one’s successes and one’s failures~ 
one day one’s honours, and the next one’s ignominies—with 4 
heartlessness that makes one think their veins contain the blood of fishes 
rather than that of men. It is a fearful commentary on the ruthless 
justice of these long-haired persons that the same indifferent ot 
should report the rhetoric of Mr. Councillor Greenwood in vob 
parliament, and narrate how he, one day last week, ran out of his 
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door and had a personal encounter with a damsel who was beating dirty 
cupets. We make no comment on this sorry exhibition of the 
consequence of losing one’s temper. We only fear that Mr. Councillor 
Greenwood, at the next election, may lose something else. 


POLICE SAGACITY. 

We are always anxious to say something in favour of the police, but 
they never give us the opportunity. We are always averse to saying 
anything against the police, but they continually provoke us to do so. 
The Salford officials have just achieved a triumph in the art of not 
doing it. Three pickpockets were brought up, at the Salford Town 
Hall, on Saturday last, and on being removed from the police court to 
the cells, effected their several exits through two doors which stood con- 
veniently open to the street upon the way. The force gave chase, and 
succeeded in recapturing two of them. The third got clear off. Is not 
this delicious? Once upon a time we resented the disrespectful treat- 
ment to which the police force is subjected by the pantomimists of the 
period. But sad experience has made us join the army of detractors. 
It is painful to us to adopt the course we are continually driven to take, 
but verily we have no option in the matter. We put it confidently to 
the community—Would anybody but a parcel of policemen have left 
those two doors open ? 


THE OMNIBUS TRAFFIC. 

We note a decided increase of police vigilance—or, to speak correctly, 
we note the commencement of it, in the matter of this traffic. But the 
police go at it in too finikin a way. To have a gool effect, a wholesale 
onslaught must be made, For instance, we do not see any difficulty in 
produeing at the Police-court, on Monday morning, every guard upon 
the Cheadle route on Saturday afternoon. It only wants one man to 

| calmly chalk the number of passengers and "buses down, to bring about 
| ascore of fellows up before the magistrates. ‘The only obstacle we can 
foresee is, the possible contingency of there not being any J.P.’s in 
attendance. 
THE “LOVE CHASE” THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO. 


Sheridan Knowles’s Love Chase was originally produced at the Hay- 
market Theatre, London, in October, 1837. Four months later it was 
played at the old Theatre Royal, in Fountain Street, from which it is 
evident that pantomime was not the sole winter theatrical amusement 
in Manchester thirty-two years ago. A correspondent has favoured us 
with the cast :—Sir Wm. Fondlove, Basil Baker ; Wildrake, W. H. 
Bland ; Trueworth, Stuart ; Widow Green, Mrs. Clarke ; Constance, 

| Miss Faucit (afterwards Mrs, Bland) ; Lydia, Mrs. Baker. The date 
was January 8th, 1838. 


THE CHIGNON MANUFACTURER. 

For calm, cool impudence, no animal is equal to the female variety of 
the human genus, Toa charge of over-working little girls, against the 
form of the Factory Acts, the mistress of a ramage manu — we mean, 
chignon manufactory—pleaded ignorance of the law. She could not 
understand the papers she had received upon the subject. The sti- 
pendiary adopted the good way of fining her £6, by way of impressing 
tre law upon her memory. We shall be most happy to conduct her 
through the whole of the statutes at the same price each. Also, through 


the English dictionary, fully explaining the meaning of all obscure 
words, such as—humbug. 


ADELINA PATTITES. 
Pen the management of the Free Trade Hall might, by the exercise 
to a contrive some means of obviating the lamentable 
teri uman time, and expenditure of human patience, attendant 
4 the forlorn endeavour to procure a good seat in the gallery, or 
body of the’hall” (as they ironically term a little coop at the far end). 
oe of that unhappy crowd of human beings who wait in 
agony an hour or more outside the doors in order to obtain the 
“i oheaaga for another hour or more inside, is one to stir up 
Sit we ton oe a feeling of commisseration. Indeed, we never feel 
raerved seats ot aad enjoyed the possession of a ticket for the 
ss we go and gloat over these miserable wretches, 





= 


—_ 





who are forced to come two hours, or three, before they get the chance 
of seeing anything. The amount of misery inflicted on the human race 
by Messrs. Forsyth, in admitting people to the Adelina Patti concerts 
one hour and a quarter—one hour and a guarter—before the com- 
mencement of proceedings, is incalculable. Yet what crowds of folks 
are willing thus to be insulted—thus to be informed that their time is of 
no importance whatsoever! What a crowd of folks are willing thus to 
be subjected to the most exasperating torture in human experience— 
namely, that of wanting time to fly more quickly even than it does. 
How anyone can preserve a vestige of self-respect, after spending two 
hours of his life in that ignoble manner, always puzzled us. Simon 
Stylites did the wretched thing for all his life. These Adelina Pattites 
differ from him only in degree. All madness is mad, but for the maddest 
of madnesses commend us to musical madness. 


THE TWO IRVINGS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

Sir,—In your Town Talk of last Saturday you speak of an error 
committed by the City Mews, where it speaks of the death of a Mr. 
Joseph Irving, comedian, and you mention him as having performed in 
Boucicault’s A/ter Dark as near as you can recollect rightly. I was not 
in Manchester at the time of this performance, but I think I saw him 
perform in A. Halliday’s play of Zhe Great City at our Theatre Royal 
along with the Drury Lane Company. Perchance some of your numerous 
dramatic readers can inform me whether I am right. It is a pleasure to 
know that Mr. Henry Irving has not faded away, but still blooms along 
with Zhe Two Roses at the Vaudeville in the Strand, a rather peculiar 
place for flowers to keep so fresh this autumn.—Yours theatrically and 


respectfully, W. POWNALL, 
Jackfield, near Broseley, Salop, Sept. 2oth. 


A WORD FOR THE CITY MAGISTRATES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPHINX. 

Sir,—Several, indeed I may say many, of the City magistrates do 
not attend to their duties as they are bound to do, and yet there area 
goodly number who do, and they getthe lion’s share of the work in 
unhealthy Courts. As regards Monday last, you may be, and I believe 
are correct, but would have been more so if you had said that, at the 
opening of the Court, Mr. Headlam and Mr. Rickards were the only 
magistrates present. One other, I am informed, although not on the 
rotation list, did sit in the Bail Court, and disposed of all cases before 
that Court, and the number was large. You are, perhaps, aware, 
although many of your readers may not be so, that the stipendiary 
magistrate requires no assistance. He is legally empowered to deal 
with all cases in his Court, and by far the larger number heard in 
those below can be decided by one magistrate. a 

23rd September, 1870. 


— 
~~ 


THE LOVE CHASE. 


T is seldom that even the Haymarket Company put before 
their audience so great a treat as their magnificent perform- 
ance of Sheridan Knowles’s Love Chase. To Mr. and Mrs. 
Chippendale, to whom we are indebted for so much already, we 
are indebted for the introduction, on the occasion of their benefit, 
of this proud addition to the repertory of the company. To Mr. 
and Mrs, Chippendale we are indebted for their disinterestedness 
in bringing out a piece in which their own excellent portraitures 
are subordinate to the superb impersonations of Miss Robertscn 
and Mr. Howe. Not only these, but other members of the 
company were well brought out. Miss Gwynne’s pleasiig and 
improving acting had a chance it never had before, and rose to 
the occasion. Altogether, the performance was emphatically 
the success of the present Haymarket Company as distinguished 
from the old one, in the days of Compton and of Farren. All 
the circumstances under which the comedy was produced were 
favourable. The night was a benefit night—the house was a 
full house—the play was a play which had never been acted here 
by the old company. But, best of all, it fitted most of the 
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performers to a marvel. Showing off Mr. and Mrs. Chippendale 
to advantage, it gave glorious scope to the artistic instincts, the 
tremendous spirits, and the splendid assurance of Miss 
Robertson, while Mr. Howe has never acted more effectively in 
any of his characters. Added to all which, it was produced 
before an audience that appreciated it. This happy conjunction 
of circumstances rendered the performance of 7he Love Chase 
worthy of being ranked with the old triumphs of the old 
performers. 

It is a matter of wonder that the plays of Sheridan Knowles 
are not more frequently performed. It is not to be denied that, 
with his disagreeable affectation of the verbiage and turns of 
phrase of the Elizabethan dramatists, he did succeed in copying 
a large amount of their genius. The peculiar air of affectation 
which pervades his pieces is not so much a slavish imitation of 
their manner as the natural consequence of his appreciation of 
their spirit. It had made him love their little ways. His work 
is hardly that of genius. You can seldom put your finger on a 
line of his that strikes into your mind with the imperial flash. 
You meet with many short, sententious speeches, obviously 
written to become quotations, but extremely seldom with the 
sort of sentence that infallibly becomes a household word from 
its inherent soul. You feel as ifthe man were too much of 
a copyist to be a genuine genius, in the largest sense ; yet, that 
he had a genius for the stage, there can be no denying. He 
unites to much of the sound sense and vigour of the old masters 
a knowledge of effect for which we look almost in vain in them. 
Although his numerous and straggling scenes are clumsiness 
itself compared with the few scenes, compact construction, and 
neat situations of our own more feeble but more finished writers, 
they are order and dramatic force compared with the grand 
barbarism of the older dramatists. Again, whilst he has copied 
all the virtues of his masters, he has carefully eschewed their 
vices. His plays are not disfigured by rude puns and coarse 
obscenities ; but, on the other hand, he has a little fallen into 
“ goodiness.” His character of Trueworth, in 7he Love Chase, 
is a proof of this. What a loathsome lump of raw morality the 
very name is! And the same, the character. One loses patience 
with a man who holds up such a pattern for our admiration, 
And one loses patience with the man himself who gives up his 
own sweetheart to oblige his friend, and helps that friend to gain 





her. In this tone of mind one sees the germs of that morbid 
conscientiousness that ultimately turned poor Sheridan Knowles 
into a maudlin minister, and made him want to have burnt all 
the productions of his vigorous manhood. Oh, most doleful 
consummation ? Fancy the man who could provide such players 
as Miss Robertson with such a part as Constance in this piece 
relapsing into a Baptist peacher. “ Poor human nature !” 

One of the most curious circumstances about this comedy is 
the almost entire absence of wit in its dialogue. And yet more 
interesting and enjoyable it hardly could be made. There is 
extremely little of that play upon ideas which makes parts of 
the School for Scandal blaze with brilliancy. It is all humour, 
straight-away fun, but kept “within the limits of becoming 








mirth.” The relish with which audiences enjoy all pieces of 
this sort, the impetus with which they go, and the appetite for 
more which they excite as they proceed, induces us to doubt if 
wit is not too much relied on by the playwright. Wit is a French 
quality ; humour is an English, Wit often lacks that spontaneity 
which is the essence of enjoyment. One can feel it coming. 
One can see it being led up to. This is the defect in that agree- 
able and very clever comedietta, Uncle's Will, by Mr. Smith, 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have presented to us lately ; but it 
is a fault which it divides with many of the masterpieces of the 
drama, It is a melancholy fact that wit palls, and ina very 
little time becomes a bore. One soon gets dazzled, dazed, and 





ee, 








ultimately nauseated by the constant cut and thrust of repartee, 
Whilst nothing can be more enlivening and gratifying on occa. 
sion, and in moderation, we must think plain-sailing, good, old 
English humour is the stuff to make the body of a comedy, At 
least it must be always the most welcome, when there are such 
actresses as Miss Madge Robertson to give it boisterous life, }t 
is perfectly obvious, from contemporary criticisms of the acting 
of this comedy, in its first few years, that the then representa. | 
tives of Constance did not anything like equal Miss Madge | 
Robertson’s performance of the part. Exquisitely natural in its | 
art, transporting in its animal spirits, and almost exciting in its | 
headlong impetuosity—in the way in which it made the breath. | 
less audience wonder what on earth was coming next—we rank | 
it with the Helen of Miss Ellen Terry in the Hunchback, If | 
the company have any more surprises like this in store, let them | 
be brought forth, and we will guarantee no more bare benches, | 
All the signs of a complete success were there, the universal | 
verdict being, “ There’s nothing like the old comedies !” H 
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HINTS ON DRINKING, 


BY OUR BON VIVANT. 





‘6 HICH is the properest day to drink?” enquires the old | 
catch, and answers it by naming all the days of the week | 

in succession over and over again as often as you like to follow it up. | 
And it is true to nature, for the desire or the necessity to imbibe some | 
thing liquid recurs every day. Now, we profess temperance, but not | 
total abstinence, and we are by no means fanatical in our belief or prac: | 
tice. We do not say conversely with the teetotallers that he, and all | 
such are the enemies of the rest of the human race ; and that the water i 
traffic ought to be surrounded by more stringent prohibitions, or, better | 
still, abolished altogether. On the contrary, we say—by all means try | 
and persuade all people of limited degrees of intelligence and powers of | 
self-command to give up entirely the use of anything that they find | 
disagrees with them or their pockets, whether it is beer, tobacco, gin, | 
pastry, whisky, opium, unripe gooseberries, or rotten pears. | 
Whether beer was known to the ancients we don’t know. Wine | 
seems to have been—of a sort, or what they called wine—but it must | 
have been more like the liqueur of modern times. It was kept in stone | 
jars till it grew quite thick and gummy. They then mixed it with water, | 


and one or two, or even more, perfumes, and sat swilling the nauseous ) 
stuff for hours. According to some of these poets, they occasionally | 
get “screwed” with it, but it must have been the poetical imagination. | 
Whether, however, the ancients were acquainted with beer or not, the i 
moderns are. We believe there is not much doubt of that. And it's 
brewed in x’s—not excess, good water-bibbing friend, but, unknowa i 
quantities. Here let us enter our protest against that abominable old { 
fiction, ‘‘home-brewed.” Home-brewed ale is, of course, ale wee 
at home at a man’s own house, for, in some country places, trom ait 
culties of carriage, whoso wants decent beer must brew it for 
and there are, here and there, invalids and people with delicate | 
fanciful stomachs, who must have it of their own making. These, ; 
ever, are small exceptions. Our objection is to the folly of people thinking | 
that when they are sat at the Three Pigeons, drinking the ale | | 
there, they are drinking home-brewed. It may be the Pigeons hom, 
but it is not that of the customer, or, at least, ought not ‘0 be. No, 
these people are just simply drinking brewers’ ale, in a tap attached 10 | 
the brewery. Home-brewed ale, in its literal sense, we take to be fast 
dying out. If a brewing failed occasionally, it was somehow 

with, and the ale, so-called, drunk at until finished. “It tastes bette 
than it looks,” said our friend ; ‘‘ there isn’t a headache in a gallo 
it.” ‘*No,’”’ we replied, declining any more, ‘but there’s a stom 
ache in every glass.” The brewing of beer in those great “y" 
ments—the homes of our large landed proprietary—is still cared ; 
when thé “‘ heir's ale,” brewed on the birth of an heir pader® 
made stout and strong, and set to keep for twenty-one years, to for yes 
on the coming of age festivities, and kept some of it as 4 rarity 10F aa 
after. Of such is the ‘‘ Morocco” of Levens Hall, neat 
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———————— 
the “goat’s milk” at Powis Castle, mild and smooth as a glass of good 
old port, but so strong, that should the unwary. visitor exceed one 
moderate tumbler, the first quarter of an hour in the open air afterwards 
will introduce several new views of the surrounding scenery to him, and 
make hii think that the earth’s surface possesses many strange qualities 
with which he was previously unacquainted, such as rising gently up in 
front of him, and hitting in the forehead. ve 

But the ale of our daily life is none of these. For ordinary midcle- 
class consumption, the produce of the large breweries of Burton and one 

| or two more places, is gradually superseding all others. Considering 
| how Manchester takes kindly to its beer of a morning, we hold that it 
| is not well supplied with good ale. At those many smoking rooms 
between the London Road Station and Blackfriars’ Bridge will they give 

| the ordinary or regular customer a glass of sound Bass’s bitter beer? 

Not if they know it. And yet they have the modesty to charge you 

threepence for it. Compare it, if you have the chance, to what you get 

a under the same title at the best hotel in Dublin, we mean the Shelburne 

. | on Stephen’s Green, at the same or a less price. The latter, as you 

al | perceive at once, is genuine. At almost any decent public-house in 
London, even at a vaults, or what is known here as such, you get Bass’s 

\| genuine pale ale at twopence. It is too bad, Messieurs the Landlords ; 
you get a good price and have a great sale, and you ought to supply tle 
genuine article, but you don’t. 

\ Of porter or stout, which are both the same down here, though in 

i London the latter is twice the strength and price of the former, we are 

ol | rather old-fashioned, and go in for Reid’s in London stout, and Guin- 

ness’s Dublin. Nearly all the other London produce has a ‘‘ doctor’d”’ 





eck | ' horcaet ; 
up. | taste about it, as if molasses and Spanish juice were largely associated 
oe | with it, Mander’s Dublin stout is the nearest approach to Reid’s. The 


not | flavour of these corresponds somewhat to that of slightly dry sherry. You 
| don’t seem to wonder, on putting down the pewter, what you have been 
































fal | drinking. Guinness’s doesn’t compare with Reid’s, but competes directly 
nies { with it, on merits of its own. It is soft and creamy, and, though by no 
better | _ means deficient in strength, you always feel as if it were a matter that 
ns ty | would bear repetition, 
vers of | ‘There is a good deal of beer drunk in a morning in Manchester ; 
y find | too much, perhaps, for the good of the folks’ health, now and then, for 
0, git | the eleemosynary bread and cheese found in these rooms will not 
1 comfortably carry off more than a couple of glasses of beer, and it is by 
Wine \ no means uncommon to take three, four, or even five, Now, although 
it must | | this may not directly produce intoxication, it has a certain “ muzzy” 
n stone | tendency, and it indisposes the system to take to much solid food at 
1 watet, | dinner time as is requisite for an active man of business in sound health. 
anseons | As a supposed corrective of all this ‘‘blash,” the ‘small gin” is 
sionally | \ resorted to, with bitters. If the Evil One could ever be supposed to 
sination | | have invented a drink that would scare man from drinking in future, it 
‘not, the | ‘ M our opinion, gin and bitters. It is considerably worse to the taste 
And it is | | than any of te little physic it has been our fortune to have had 
unknown | ) administered to us, and its good effects, in any supposed direction, we 
nable old | take to be about m/. We would rather say, Jegin with your gin and 
e brewed | | bitters, for no one would, we suppose, drink much of it, and you can’t 
from difi- ) Yery well drink beer after it. 
ve bios, | Another morning tipple is the glass of sherry, and here Master 
elicate, of t Boniface comes out strong—in his own favour. Sixpence for a glass of 
hese, how i sherry, of which there are thirteen to the ordinary wine bottle. How- 
Je thinking | (er, as the quality is indifferent, lack of quantity is not much to be 
ale brewed The British landlord, even if he be a foreigner, as so many 
eons’ home | ow ar, seems to have learned nothing from the revolution in the wine 
io be. NO ree round him. He doesn’t seem to know, though so many 
attached (0 | 4s former customers now do, that a glass of sherry, better than his in 
Ke to be fast er and two and a half times in quantity, can be had any minute of 
x day (except Sunday perhaps) at either the Almacen de Vinos, near 
tastes bets Bs, or the Bodega, in Cross Street, for fourpence, and the 


Sime quantity of a wine, such as is ke 
Supence | A friend of ours, 
Sanding in Manchester, sought a: 


pt at Boniface’s for state occasions, 
a regular frequventer of an hotel of high 














eat est os n interview with the landlord, and told 
| carl ee wines belonging a late friend were to be sold the Qext day 
. be oe Lone and as he knew what they were, and where they had been 
5, to be ae felt sure they were worth looking after ; and, in fact, he had 
arity ne vvealy himself taken as much as he wanted.- ‘‘ What prices do you 


thank ; : 
' they will be likely to be sold at ?* says Boniface. 
——___ 


“ Well, 








there’s some very good port wine that I think ought to fetch about 75s.” 
** My dear sir,” rejoined mine host, with a shrug and a smile, ‘** we 
never think of giving such prices as that.” 

But in taking in your sherry, by all means avoid, we pray you, taking 
sherry after or between other things. A moderate quantity of sherry, 
by itself, will do nobody any harm, either in the morning or at dinner ; 
or, mind you, not avd, at one or the other, but not at both ; and above 
all, you mustn’t mix your liquors ; whatever you begin with, you must 
go on with, if you go on at all, but sherry, like an edged tool, however 
suitable for use, is dangerous to play with, and except you take care you 
will find that though you have appeared perfectly rational and sober to 
yourself and perhaps to others, you have been no more master of your own 
actions, though morally responsible for them, than you are of the events of 
adream, and may thank your lucky stars if you have not perpetrated 
some wild and outrageous absurdity. 

These remarks apply chiefly to the ordinary town life that we, our 
readers and we, have to lead. When a man is taking active exertion in 
th: open air, pedestriin’sing, up in the moorlands sketching, or tramping 
over the stubble fields or moors after the birds, a ‘‘ nip” or two, sundry 
nips, indeed, will do no harm ; in fact, like the ‘* bottel of beer, ’twiil 
oft do him good” when he couldn’t very conveniently lug the bottel or 
anything similar after him. And here, in spite of the song, we must 
enter our protest against bottled beer. Does anybody suppose that: the 
red-diamonded or “ bloody-hand”-ed bottles are full of bitter ale? Not 
they ; there may be a light “ residuum” of the genuine beer, but it has 
become almost a trade of itself to manufacture a light tasteless ale which 
hall mix with the genuine Bass, and a confiding and thirsty, but undis- 
cerning public shall be thereby ‘‘sold again.” And as to bottled porter, 
that is a nuisance which we think is gradually dying out. It is associated 
in our mind with the old coaching times, when men wore curly-brimmed 
hats and top boots, and eat huge half-done beefsteaks, and swore and 
fought cocks— Pierce Egan, and Tom and Jerry, in fact, the days when 
the Englishman gained the Godam Rosbif character in Paris, which has 
stuck tightly to every succeeding generation. 

We had somewhat more to say about what to drink and when, but 
space warns us to conclude for the present. The rest we hope to say 
another day. 


_ 
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THE HAND-BELL RINGERS AT 
BELLE VUE. 


UR first impression, when out in the streets last Monday, was that 
the ’buses were having a good time of it. As to the horses 
thereof, that’s another matter. But, after all, they are there to draw, 
and, as actors and opera singers are said to perform with greater spirit 
and excellence when the house is full, perhaps it’s the same with the 
horses, and they enjoy drawing a well-filled vehicle. Early in the 
morning they began to troll past Ardwick Green, and from mid-day 
they were surging up in crowds, Three or four heavily-laden "buses 
every hundred yards was the rule for most of the afternoon, and carts 
and traps and every sort of ‘‘ convaniency” swelled the throng. ‘‘ Our 
*Bus-guard” did so well that he is now hesitating between spending a 
quiet week among the Newton Heath grounds, or laying out his 
‘*savings"* on a long stake for the ‘‘ Seizerwitch,” which his favourite 
tipster has “ given” him. 

We caught a stray "bus on our way to Market Street in the morning ; 
not exactly a bus though, it was a nondescript affair, which looked as 
if some one had been trying to build a carriage out of National School 
desks and wire grating, and then put it on wheels, and tried, with a 
driver and guard, to give it as ’buslike an air as possible. Some of our 
readers may recognise in our description the “ workmen’s car” that 
travels now and then from the top of Market Street to All Saints’ 
corner at penny fares. If you wish to attract public attention to yourself, 
just get on the outside seat for a trip, and we are mistaken if you won't 
have had enough of the public gaze before very long. We tried the 
outside at first, but were absolutely stared out of our place and took the 
inside, but as the.thing has no back, nor sides, nor roof, the seclusion, 
even inside, is not great. On Monday last we offered the customary 
penny, but when we said we wished to go to Market Street, we were 
told the fare was twopence. We began to have considerable doubts as 
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* to whether we should get that far, as the vehicle had only a light load, 


and the driver got so excited at seeing so many buses going to Belle 
Vue, either full or stopping every moment to pick up a group of half-a- 
dozen at once, that he pulled up every now and then and seemed more 
than half-inclined to turn round and go in for the Belle Vue trade. 
‘« How far are you going ?’’ we asked of the guard. ‘‘ Salford Station,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ Belle Vue to Salford Station and back.” On arriving at 
Portland Street, however, he was sorely tried. Passengers there were 
in plenty, and there were some buses that were shouting for Belle 
Vue, and others with a new cry—Peel Park! That decided him. 
Our vehicle stopped, and, by a common inspiration, both driver and 
guard at once began to vociferate ‘‘ Peel Park! Peel Park!” till they 
were as black in the face as the pellucid rivulet that meanders 
by that classic grove. What dire offence we had committed, 
we knew not, that thus we should be made a spectacle for gods and 
men, and sitting in a nondescript vehicle in front of the Queen’s Hotel, 
and be supposed to be anxious to be off to Peel Park, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, with a crowd of excursionists! There was nothing for 
it but to ‘‘ hook it,” which we did. 

The cause of all this excitement was, we found, the annual competi- 
tion of bands of handbell-ringers at Belle Vue, which was to come off 
that day at one o'clock and afterwards. We first heard these bell- 
ringers at, we think, one of those miscellaneous exhibitions they used to 
have at the old Mechanics’ Institution. They were called the Lancashire 
Bell-ringers, and afterwards went to America, where they were engaged 
by Bfirnum, dressed by him in a fancy costume, and called the Bell- 
ringers of Bohemia. To one of them remarking that if they were 
overheard people would find they weren’t foreigners, Barnum replied, 
** Just go on talking Lancashire, as you have since you came here, and 
I'll bet nobody can tell a word any of you says.” Which is one for the 
dialect! But they were professionals only, and rung for their dinners. 
Nevertheless, they left a crowd of admirers, who have carried on the 
practice of bell-ringing as amateurs, and now in many towns, not only 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, but of Staffordshire and Shropshire as 
well, there are numbers who follow bell-ringing as a pastime and an 
elegant accomplishment. 

There seems to be something in bell-ringing which engenders an 
emulative and competitive spirit. The poet informs us that while the 
bell goes a-ringing for Sarah the usually angelic temper of that young 
woman undergoes several modifications, but that may be because it is 
not she herself who rings, but is rung for, and her mind becomes, as the 
fair Ophelia’s, like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh. But if 
you are the ringer yourself, and manage so far to agree with other 
ringers as to ring a tune together, your sense of self-satisfaction is so 
great that you become ready to aver that your own particular company 
or “ band,” as it is called now, is, as every man says of his own dog, 
the best in all England. Out of this feeling spring challenges, and so 
friendly competitions have been arranged, and in such wise that what 
is a meeting of the ringers is also an attraction to the public. The 
astute proprietors of the Belle Vue Gardens have not been slow to 
perceive this, and have accordingly invited the Bands of Bell-ringers 
from all parts to come free by Railway to Belle Vue, and hold their 
annual contest there, promising four money prizes of £14, £7, £4, and 
£2, to those bands who should be selected by independent judges, to be 
the first, second, and so on, in order of merit. 

Making our way then to Belle Vue as best we might, we found a con- 
siderable number of people wandering in the gardens, and a large 
crowd of lads and lasses dancing on the open air platform, with a still 
larger crowd looking on. Our interest was not with these ; bella, 
horrida bella, we had left behind, we hoped, for more peaceful contests, 





and we sought the large room and struggled through the people-incum- 
bered doorway, to meet with a still larger crowd than ever- But here 
was the ringing. In the orchestra was a large table covered with crim- 
son cloth and around this stood a company ringing hand-bells, of 
various sizes, generally one in each hand, and every moment putting 
down one bell with a peculiar quietness that is only acquired by prac- 
tice and taking up another. Among the fourteen bands that played on 
this afternoon there were several degrees of excellence. To hear one, 
you would think, well, that has’nt much chance, after another that you 
have just previously heard ; to which you would perhaps have no hesi- 
tation in awarding the first prize. Then comes another which un- 





questionably throws everything into the shade that had preceded it, and | 
is itself eclipsed by its successor. Each of these bands had to play one || 
piece of its own selection which it had not played at any one of the ff. | 
teen previous contests at Bell Vue ; and the name of the piece and by | 
whom composed and arranged, had to be sent in a week before the per- 
formance ; a copy of it also, for the music is regularly arranged in score, 
had to be supplied on the morning of the contest for the use of the | 
Judges, who, this time, were Mr. Delavanti, the musical director at | 
Madame Tussaud’s exhibition in London, and Messrs. J. Goodwin and | 
Wm. Simpson, professors of music in Manchester. | 
After getting out of the mysterious awe with which we have always | 
regarded the name of the poet Shelly we have rather associated the | 
word in some connection with terms of depreciation or disparagement, | 
but it seems that there is a place of that name near Huddersfield which | 
is great in music—not the music of the shell, exactly. If one had been | 
living at the close of the last glacial period (see British Association, | 
generally), one, perhaps, might there have heard ‘“ Mermaid Triton | 
blow his wreathed horn ;” but it is that of the H 
Bells, Bells, Bells, | 
The tintinnabulation of the Bells. 
What should you think of a selection from Haydn’s first grand symphony 
being played—rung, or chimed, we ought, perhaps, to say—on hand- | 
bells, by a set of young men from a Yorkshire village? Yet they played 
it well—marvellously well, though, as it seemed, with no little exertion. | 
The players used eighty-four be!ls in playing this selection ; and you | 
could see them all the time put down one, take up another rapidly, give 
it a shake, and again exchange it for another. As there were nine | 
ringers in the band, there was, of course, an average of nine bells to 
each, but there would be, no doubt, some who would employ above the | 
average, and the bells were of all sizes, from the diminutive little | 
parlour-bell to the size of a small chimney-pot. 

After all the bands had played, the decision came out. Shelley first, 
and numbers two, eight, and thirteen—that is, the bands of Scarborough, | 
of the Elland Campanalogian and the Leeds United, were to play their | 
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pieces over again, for the satisfaction of the judges. By this time, how- | 
ever, it had turned five o’clock, and these Campana-what’s-his-name- | 
ists were scattered over the face of the earth, so we wandered about for 
a change. The large room adjoining the bar was full, and scarce a | 
seatto be had. The Chinese Tees adjoining was full also, and the 
next room, as large as it was, crowded too. So we sallied forth. The | 
platform we found to be more crowded than ever, and though the band 
in the Pagoda blew its best, there was but little dancing, for there was 
little room for the dancers. The embankment just above it was crowded | 
with spectators. There were people dancing, with their accompanying | 
crowd, on the level floor behind the Pagoda, all the way up to the 
green alcoves near the lions’ den. In search of room, we*went up to 
the lake. There, both the steamers and all the boats were crowded, 
and another crowd looking on. The Velocipedion was full, and banging | 
away like an express train, and another crowd looking on and waiting | 
for its turn. Crowds in short everywhere ; so we returned in despair t0 | 
the crowd we had left, and presently the bands assembled. The | 
Ellanders and the Scarborough repeated their different versions oF 
arrangements of ‘‘ The Heavens are telling,” from Zhe Creation, and 
the Leeds United again showed us what bell-ringing could do for 
Overture of Rossini’s Z’/taliana in Algieri. The Sheliey band, who | 
took the first prize here last year, and the year before as well, played 
this overture for their piece two years ago. From the light festive | 
character of the music, we should fancy it well suited to this sot | 
of an orchestra. It is full of a’ry trills and roula es, a’ oanding 
in rapid passages and false leadings-up to endings which it = 
in one instance reaches, and the slight shrillness, the inevitab) | 
accompaniment of the bells, accorded with the sparkling, rippling natere J 
of the composition. The Hyde band, with the magnificent s — i 
Excelsis” from Mozart's 12th Mass, had it seems satisfied the judges” | 
its right to the second prize, and the Elland was considered by them 10 


have surpassed the Scarborough. So there was nothing, therefore, r~ ! 


2 ie ee 


to decree the fourth prize to the Leeds United, and we think they vie 
deserved it. To say more would perhaps be taken to question 
joing. ‘The 


judge's decisions, which we have no intention whatever of 
Madeley band played Strauss’s ‘‘ Cachucha” very nicely in 
we were much pleased with the performance by the Dewsbury One | 
the old air, ‘‘In my cottage near a wood,” with variations the | 
the variations was taken rather too quick, we thought, but pro + pen 
members are not accustomed to practising in so large a room ast 
in Belle Vue. 

On the whole, we spent an interesting afternoon. It does not, perhaps 
advance the cause of science, this bell-ringing, but it 1s a _ study of 
occupation, inexpensive, and of a certain encouragement tp thé 
music, though not an end in itself ; and after all, as a ringer to & 
unconsciously translating freely an old French proverb, observed 
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‘* one must take a fancy for summat !” ae 
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GOOD HOUSE COAL to be had at 48, GRANBY ROW, at 7d per cwt, 


BEST, 8d. per cwt. Carted one mile and a half. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
SATURDAY TO MONDAY. 


BUXTON. 


VERY SATURDAY until OCTOBER 
29th, 1870, RETURN TICKETS at the followin, 
low Fares will be issued from the undermention 
Stations to BUXTON by any of the Ordinary Trains, 
available for Return by any Train up to tho following 
Monday Evening. 








Ist Cls. | 2nd Cls, 
8. d. 8. da. 
MANCHESTER . -6 0 4 
STOCKPORT (Teviot Dale) . -5 0 8 6 
STALYBRIDGE .,. os © 8 6 
GUIDE BRIDGE . #6 6 8 6 





In MANCHESTER, Tickets are issued at Covok’s 
Excursion Office, 43, Piccadilly, and at the Midland 
Booking Office, London Road Station, 


JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND 


LINCOLNSHIRE RAILWAYS. 


WORKMEN’S INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
aT TRE 


AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 
A CHEAP EXCURSION 


TO 
xk. @ WW BP @ W 
(KING’S CROSS STATION) 
WILL RUN AS UNDER, 
ON MONDAY, 8rd OCTOBER, 


Returning from King’s Cross at 11-0 a.m, on Friday, 
7th October. 


Derby, June 1870. 











Fares to London 














STATIONS. Time. \(King’ 's Cross) and 
} back. 
Dep.| morn. |Covered 

MANCHESTER(Lnd Ra.) | 10 10 | Carr. {St Class, 

OLDHAM (Clegg ne » | 9 40 

STALYBRIDGE » | 9 55 

BERTON 50 scsccces op | 9 

Dukinfield... sdieed gp he 

Hayfield .. cogeccce 6 8 40 

NEW MILIS ........ "| 849| 158. | 25s, 

Marple saeeeedeveet ol OO 

Hyde ineeed ag 
GUIDE BRIDGE 10 20 

Godley Junction . 10 30 
LONDON(Kings’ Crs, Jar. ‘abt. 5 25 








Tickets, Bills, and every information can be had at 
the above Stations and usual Agents. 


R. G. UNDERDOWN, General Manager. 


London Road Station, Manchester, 
September, 1870. 


Bits Ass BATEMAN, 
18 and 20, OLDHAM, STREET, 
Respectfully directs attention to his NEW STOCKS for 
the Autumn Season. 
Elegant MILLINERY and TRIMMED STRAW 
BONNETS and HATS. 
FANCY and PLAIN DRESS GOODS, 
VELVETS and CLOTH JACKETS. 
THE NEW WATERPROOF CLOAKS and COSTUMES. 
FOREIGN and BRITISH MADE-UP DRESSES 
and COSTUMES, 
And other Novelties Just Received. 
RICHARD BATEMAN, BRITANNIA HOUSE, 
18 and 20, OLDHAM STREET and DALE STREET. 


B prec tits a New and Perfectly 

INDELIBLE MARKING INK, for linen and cot- 
ton. It is fixed and rendered a fine and permanent 
black by the very process that in time obliterates all 
others, viz. washing in soap and water. It requires no 
heating, and, if preferred, a steel pen may be used 
Manufactured by BLACKWOOD & CO., 18, Bread. 
street Hill, London; and sold in 1s. boxes by all- 
stationers, booksellers, drapers, chemists, and fancy 











REAT NORTHERN, AND MAN- 
CHESTER, SHEFFIELD, AND LINCOLN- 
SHIRE RAILWAYS.—-VELOCIPEDE CONTEST and 
GOOSE FAIR at NOTTINGHAM.—On MONDAY, 8rd 
October, a CHEAP EXCURSION to NOTTINGHAM, 
for & a Ae 5, or | or 6 Days, will run as under :- 


jPares to Nottingham 

















| 
/Time of and Back. H 
| 
STATIONS. Starting} “Rte Returning (Ret. any day 
4th Oct. [until 8th Oct, 
a. m. Ist | Cov.| Ist | Cov. 
Manchester (Ldn. Class | Carr, | Class | Carr. 
=. oe 0 
Oldh 
(Cleg meat st.) ” 2 
Stalyb Z 50 
Ashton .... , 54 


Dukinfield . ne 
Hayfield .. ,, 


« |+12/\ 6/ |15/'7/6 


ccoocovoererecnmreraso © 
a 
J 




















New Mills.. ,, 
Marple .... ,,; 57 
Stockport.... ,, 45 
— i 1 
+ tage ” 9 
Guide Bridge os 15 
Glossop .. »| 9 25 
Dinting.. »! 9 33 


Sebaraing f rom Nottingham (Great Northern Station) 
at 2-0 p.m. on ae 4th, Wednesday 5th, Thursday 
6th, Friday 7th, or Sa urday 8th October, 

BY ORDER. 

London Road Station, Manchester, 

September, 1870. 





OOLOGICAL GARDENS, 
BELLE VUE. 
OPEN EVERY DAY. 

The most recent additions to the Zoological Collec- 
yt a fine Pair of ZEBRAS and GNU, from South 
DANSON & SON’S 
STORMING OF QUEBEC 
and 
BELLE VUE MILIFARY BAND 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY. 


Admission, 6d. ; Mondays and Wednesdays, 1s. after 
rd p.m. ; Saturdays, ls, after five, Fireworks at 
30 p.m. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
REDUCTION It IN PRICES! 
CARPETS. 








The Choicest and Newest Designs, at 


SENIOR & HOLFORD’S 


(Larz M‘NAUL’S), 





COrrTy CARPET 


FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 


66, KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 


EXCELLENT BRUSSELS, 
From 3s. 6d. per Yard, 





Hare's (of Bristol) B Best Floor-Cloths, 
from 8s, per Square Yard. 


Kamptulicon, Oorium, and Linoleum 
Floor-Cloths, 


AT EQUALLY MODERATE PRICES, 


HOTELS, CLUBS, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIOXS 
Supplied on very advantageous terms, 








repositories. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLIOATION. 





MANCHESTER. 
Proprietors : The Prince’s Theatre Co, Limited, 
» | GRAND HISTORICAL REVIVAL 
e | | OF THE 
ti 
: ‘UE AND DEATH OF RICHARD III. 
| l By WiLtiAM SHAKESPERE. 
, | Arranged for representation by 
» BZ CHARLES CALVERT, 
ch \| 3 th e with every accuracy and 
en | ” at past Ss yontle te a theatre.—Vipre Press, 
| 4] 
™ | © Prices of Admission : —Stalls and Dress Circle, 4s. ; 
‘on | ro || Upper Circle, 2s, ; Pit, 1s. ; Gallery, 6d. 
\ Q Private Boxes (to hold! eaiaiindit 2s, and £1. Is. ; 
| gj) Whold four persons, £1. 1s, and 12s. 6d. 
| | 
ony | 3 | yB-vISITORS to the UPPER CIRCLE can be 
nd- || || admitted a quarter of an hour before the openin 
d | & the doors to the general public, by purchasing Tickets 
dh PG, | at the Box Office, Price 2s. 6d. 
ree i 8 | Box Office open daily from 11 to 2. 
eve | a | Every evening ¢ at Seven ; terminating at 10-40. 
be | ; ALEXANDRA HALL, 
little |) a PETER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
© | — 
first, ry foleLessees - - - J. & W. 8. BOOTH. 
h | " 
tee | 3 Further Novelties ! Important Engagements ! 
how: |) v 
name: | & Monday, Oct. 3, and following evenings, 
ut - i 4 First appearance at this Hall of the 
mi ihe . ROYAL MALE AND FEMALE 
MME MARYLAND MINSTRELS, 
e bal % 2EVEN IN NUMBER, 
re ‘el g Being the first and original Male and Female 
oor < Troupe ever organised. Also 
to the MR. TOM FANCOURT, 
it up to Comic Vocalist. 
owded, Continued Success of G. H. French’s Mytho- 
= logical Floral Ballet 
wal 
sir LOVE AMONG THE ROSES. 
jons of This Saturday, September 1st, 
oe Last Appearance of 
vd, vo MR. M. P. FOSTER, 
l played And his Comic Portfolio ; 
t festive | MR. C. WwooDMan, 
this sort Inatrumentalist ; 
o ming MR. P. PEARSON, 
it “ The Dwarf Comic Vocalist ; 
ere ANNIE ALDRIDGE; 
| mea 
Gloria it | WARD AND SPINDLEY, 
judges : | { Negro Comedians, &c. 
ba 1 ) Doors open at '- -30, b memes at 8. Saturdays, half an 
a" | our earlier. 
Oo Ne } Admission :—Body of Hall, 1s. ; Galleries, 6d. 
m J, 
og o , __* me CAMBRIDGE, General Manager. 
y il | . ROYAL POMONA PALACE 
One su AND @ 
wT CARDENS 
st B ; 
; VD 
san AN 
ict I Every Monday, Wednesday & Saturday. 
the ‘tI 
: } ADMISSION six SIXPENCE, 
ed to No 
erv EXTRA CHARGE. 
—— 








Th DUNKERLEY & FRANK'S UMBRELLA 


Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. 
Dunkerley & Franks are enabled to offer them at astonishingly Low Prices, 


WAW STREET, NEW CROSS. MANCHESTER. 





Being large Producers, 
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BALDNESS; 
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and 5s. each, by Chemists. 


SERIA! SMM EO 





(Without the use of Pomades or Oil) 


SCURF AND PREVENTS 


MOVES 


+ 
“4 


EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST ROSE LEAVES. 


RE 


al 







MANCHESTER. 





HULME, 


STREET, 





WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, BATH STREET, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 


19, HANGING DITCH, MANCHESTER. 
109, CHESTER ROAD, HULME, MANCHESTER. 








Manvuracrory -—TRENTHAM 








Even restoring the growth in many cases which appear hopeless. Sold in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 


STRENGTHENS AND IMPARTS A GLOSS TO THE HAIR, 
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SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
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JOHN HEYWOOD, 141 AND 148, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


ese ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES COMPLETE. 
Cloth back, 6d. Cloth, 8d. 
* aa ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES COMPLETE. 
With Answers, (loth, Is. 6d. 
i ONES’S STANDARD ARITHMETIC COMPLETE. 
e Cloth, 6d. 
TFVHOMPSON’S COMMERCIAL CALCULATOR. By 


which the Price of any Article may be found as soon as could be by a Ready 





Reckoner. Rules for Finding Price of Lb., the price = Cwt. or Oz. being | 


given, &c. Rules for Discount, Interest, &c., &c Sewed, 3d. 


L_[TCHFIELD'S | SYSTEM OF BOOK-KEEPING: a| eae alee 
4 2 ne we aba eer — am on > FOR LITTLE 
/TNROUTBECK’S GREAT STEPS FO 8 


System Specially Adapted for Retail Traders, and Arranged for the Use 
of Sehools, Price ls. & 
SETS OF BLANK BOOKS FOR THE ABOVE, Price 2s. 6d. 


yp aceousars BOOK-KEEPING : a Complete System 
i . of Book-keepmg ; or Single and Double Entry Familiarly Explained by 
Examples of Modern Business, Lllustrated by Copious Notes. Price 3s. 6d., in 
Three Parts. 


both Single and Double Entry. With Copious Examples, Price 1s. 6d. ; 
or in Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TIVHE PENMAN’S REPOSITORY, Containing Numerous 
Correct Alphabets, a Valuable Selection of Flourishing and Ornamental 
Penmanship. Price 3s. 6d 


| addition of Explanatory Notes. Price 1s. cloth limp. —— 


| RA: THWAITE’S LESSONS IN CASH KEEPING by | 


| OF ASIA, AND THE TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL. Illustrated by 4 










wae FIRST GRADE IN CHEMISTRY. Price s 
—_————— } 
J ARD’S FIRST STEPS IN INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

With 120 Illustrations. Price 2s. 7 


a 








\ ARD'S OUTLINE FACTS OF CHEMISTRY. With 
28 Exercises. Intended for Pupils in the Government Science Classe 
Price 2s. 6d. | 
- — — 4 ET ' 
OWES’ TEXT BOOK OF THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
PALESTINE, PHCENICIA, PHILISTRIA, THE SEVEN Lar Pale 


tine. Price 1s. Jail 
aes 








for 
SCHOLARS ; or Geography Simplified in Question and Answer, 


Use of Preparatory Schools. Price 1s. eee 


On the plas 
der Fibel.” With? ji 





THE WORLD. In Verse. By M. A, P. 


of the well-known German work, “ Geographische Lan 





? TQ Aw NGLISH HISTORY, 
IMPLE CONVERSATIONS ON ENGLISH HIS 7% 
from the Conquest to the Reign of Victoria. By olay: ‘Price ts @ 
BIBLE EXpPosiT0 
Resi and Sunday Se 






Y\CHOLES’ THE CHILD'S 


b Especially Adapted for Private Schools, Fam 






Teachers. Price 2s. —_— 
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IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 


INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


NEW LIVMOGRAPHIC WRITING INK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER, 








MANCHEH ESTER.- 











HIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars, Prices Current, 
T Market Reports, Bills of Quantities, or eny kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hithérto Lithographic Writing has required 
prepared Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writivg 


is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
be forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. 


It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Prices Current, &c., as no time 
is lost, as heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. 


This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester. 


Manchester, March 28rd, 1870, 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind I have seen, and 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. have every confidence in recommending it to your customers. 


I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE, 


P.O, YS) dee 
HULM 


STREET, 








HULME, 


~rory >—TR EN THAM 





Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. 





Manchester, 7th December, 1869, 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink. which we have found te 
answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have an opportunity.—Yours truly, 
Sie DROBGE & CO. 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithograpt Ink to be quite — to what you represent it to be and we prefer it 
specially, a8 being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than that in use with the transfer paper.—Yours faithfully, 





y 
ALEX, COLLIE & CO. 


Sold in Manchester only by J. G. KERSHAW & CO, 


| Zithographers and Letterpress Printers, Patent Ledger and Account Pooh Wlanufacturers, 
37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 








CHESTER ROAD, 


109, 
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JOHN ROBERTS, 
STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 





= -; 


—— |} J.B, wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to 
* con | ride low, easy of access for Ladies, and runs light, only 34 cwt. 
cien . 
































All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmanship, 
: = a “Sage fp ean : 

Price 1s 8 —a ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 

J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges t 









at the Royal Agricultural Society's Meeting held in Manchester. 
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KENT'S CELEBRATED WATCHES, ,,,70 
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Are securities of health to all nati in every clime, 
and have given hope, relief, and comfort to ons, 
In irritation and debility. generated by excesses of any 


kind, or in eral tration of the system, their 
effect is raj , renovating, and permanently 
restorative. sagtity drive from the system the 


morbid cause of ailment, and renew the pristine ani- 
mation, health, and vigour of the frame. ey greatly 
increase the appetite, give tone to the stomach, assist 
the digestion, and impart elasticity to the spirits; their 
essence enters the circulation, and, carried through its 
course, exerts its cleansing power over every organ. 
In the cone they effect most striking changes, con- 
verting the impure venous into pure arterial blocd, by 
which the whale frame is recruited. 


IFE POLICY HOLDERS 

J protected against loss by the investment of the 

whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securities 
deposited in the Bank of England. 


The full agnount of the surrender value of the Policy 
may also be obtained o1 demand, each Policy being 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the 
Policy-holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse 
or be forfeited. 

This perfect and equitable plan of Life Assurance was 
originally prepared by Dr. William Farr, F.R.8., &c., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her Majesty's Government, who adopted the principle 
wey some modification) through the medium of the 
Post Office. 

The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- 
| tionsis a true Life Table. In calculating the Premiums, 
the English Life Tables published under the authority 
of the Registrar-General for England are employed, 


Crustees of the Policy Bolders’ Vife Funds : 


Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, London. 

Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 
London. 

Augustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of Probate, 
Doctors’ Commons; Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester. 


William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant-General, India 


Office, Westminster, London. 
The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 











ESTABLISHED 
110 YEARS. 
THE SPHINX, 
THE PUBLIC fancier aeseicys — 
MAY ALWAYS DEPEND ON GETTING TABB & CO. FIREWORKS | FIREWORKS 
| GOOD TEA at MoDERATE PRIOES, ARE now in a position to show their || SCHOOLS PRICE LISTS | consaiiiial 
AT OUR TEA ESTABLISHMESTS Friends and the Public generally their beautiful | |, mae FREE, COUNTRY 
| AT THE CORNER OF OLDHAM-ST. awn SWAN-ST., | gtoog of UBiIC ie 
AND AT 63, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, INSTITUTIONS, ABROAD, 
AS UNDER :— AUTUMN GOODS, OWEN’S 
Our Tea at 2s. per Ib. is giving great satisfaction. Consisting of 
The pen te fan honey consusiption is the one at $a, | BLACK SILKS, 218 to & gs the Dress of 12 yards. 1, OLDHAM ST,, 
pea ey wy Lot 4 C] - tin very os te 4 POPLINS, all Wool, 12s, 15s, and 188 the aD 
..... Te FANCY DRESSES in great variety. 80, DEANSGA 
WM. SATTERTHWAITE, WATERPROOF CLOAKS, 7s 11d, 10s 6d, 138 94, | FIREWORKS - . 
TEA MERCHANT. 15s 6d, and 21s, ORKS FIREWORKS 
itm | A, BESOK, GEey, S0ARLEP, AND Priam }| _~"Ss 
ROWN’S COTTON GLANCE.— SHAWLS, 4s 1ld, 6s 19d, 9s 6d, 10s 9d, 128 9d, | | DESCRIPTION PRICE LISTS FOR Aub | 
At the urgent solicitation of spinners and others, 150 9d to 21s. aT FREE, | 
the Author of the above Glance has consented to publish 
it every Monday, provided he meets with sufficient | JACKETS AND WATERPROOFS, every size and || LOW PRICES. CLASSRS. | 
encouragement.—Terms; Two-and-a-half guineas per description. 
» poctage inctuded; payable SE TSEOWN. rp at Work Bo Desks 
"G7. Pitaclarence St, Liverpool, July, 1870. FLANNELS, BLANKETS, LINENS, | ipkstance"” — | Rea Gaaaien | Famer 
ee et RSIS Fi gm Sen onye Hotloules Card Taye Fat 4 
ETTER THAN EVER.—New Season | Sonnets, Hats, Hress Cups, Blillinery, | Smeuins Botton | Card Case — | cigar Cam | 
strength and favour of any ther Kind caning WHITE AND COLOURED SKIRTS, Musical Albums | 
Chinese weight ; 180z, pac es, 38. 6d, P P | 
8. JONES & CO., Importers of Teas. Corsets, Underclothing, Baby Linen, dc. OW , 1 OLDHAM STREET 
2, ESSEX STREET, KING STREET. CLOUDS, SCARVES, TIES, EN § ’ prstraper 
Pi Bia 2 i ctastin ae scant ee: totale Beye EE oats 
PURS, RIBBORS, PLOWRRS, Ee ee 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS |i iismedieteneteiaiesee dienes 6, Dae 
USIC OR NO MUSICtSe 
28, OLDHAM STREET, OR NO MUS 


MANCHESTER. 



















































































Preface 
TION OF CHANTS, &c. 8th Edition. 








BEN. BRIERLEY’S READINGS. 


OR TERMS, AND LIST OF 
SELECTIONS, APPLY 
303, ROSE HILL, OOLLYHURST, 
MANCHESTER ; 
OR TO 
MR. C. H. BUXTON, 47, PRINCESS STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE STORES, 


1, Barton’s Buildings, 
RED LION STREET, 8T. ANN’S SQUAKE 


ALLSOPP’S CELEBRATED ALES, 


AT TRADE PRICES. 








SCOTCH, BITTER, AND MILD BEER, AND 
DUBLIN STOUT, 


Imported in Nine-Gallon Casks, 


FAR-FAMED DUBLIN STOUT 
Brewed especially for Invalids. 


J. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


“MY SHOP,” 


So called because we mean every man and boy to call 
it so. 


“MY SHOP.”’ 
What is it? 
THE BEST SHOP FOR 
BOYS’ YOUTHS’ AND MEN'S CLOTHING 
IN MANCHESTER. 
“MY SHOP.”’”’ 


Where is it? 





on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches 107, OLDHAM STREET; 


of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED. 
Heap Orrices: 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET 
MANCHESTER, 





(Two doors from WaittLe STREET) 
MANCHESTER. 
OPEN THIS DAY: 


KENNINC @ ROWE, Proprietors. 


















HE MIDDLE VOLUNTARY.—Se 
Notes to JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHOR 
ANGLICANUM. 4th Edition. 


“rNHE HUGE IDOL.”—/Sphins,)—| 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND ORGAN 
AT 8T. PETER’S CHURCH. 5th Edition. } 








— SILENT LOCK-STIICH 
SEWING MACHINE. 
Unrivalled for Family Use. 
Noiseless in Movement: Easy in Management 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
Deansgate, Police-st., and St. Ann’s-st., Manchester. 








Go TO 
WILLIAM LORD, 














15, PICCADILLY, 


FOR | 


PARAFFIN | 


PETROLEUM LAMPS) 


Of the newest Styles, and best quality. 








pot 7 

All communications relative to Advertisement! <r i 
be addressed, and Post Office Orders made Shake 

“Mr, Taomas Powkt, 55, Thompso (i is om f 


tractor for the Advertising ™ ae i 
















shire Lane, Stretford, at 
Works, Hulme Hall 

141 and 143, Deansgate, 
October 1, 1870. 
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J. OC. EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &., 


Manufacturer of the 
of Foreign Cigars 


‘Samer tates 4 TM 





